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A SKETCH OF THE THEOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 1636 - 1805 


CHARLES LYTTLE 
The Meadville Theological School, Chicago 


By the witness of history, the indebtedness of higher learn- 
ing to religious fervor is very great. This aspect of education 
deserves at least as much attention as the retardation and per- 
version of learning by religious bigotry. The latter is, as we 
all know, most frequently and loudly stressed today. Again, we 
hear little of the fact that periods when learning has been 
gradually secularized have been periods when scholarship grew 
lax and knowledge halted; until a new impulse of religious con- 
viction re-vivified both the souls and the minds of scholars, with 
the result that academies and universities pulsed with fresh en- 
thusiasm and notable advancement in learning took place. But 
of m2ny instances of this phenomenon the mention of Abailard 
and the University of Paris, Wyclif and Oxford, Luther and 
Wittenberg, Cartwright and Emmanuel, Wolff and Halle, 
Fichte and Berlin, must suffice. Yet none is more illustrative 
of our conclusions than Harvard, the creation of the Congre- 
gational Puritanism of William Ames. 

Since the latter for a century at least bore to New England 
Puritanism (Harvard and Yale) a relation similar to that of 
Thomas Aquinas to fourteenth century Roman Catholicism, 
we will do well definitely to understand him and his character- 
istic teachings at the outset of our study. 

Amesius,’ as he is often called, went from Puritan Ipswich 
to Christ College, Cambridge about 1599, and became, with 
John Robinson, a devoted disciple of the converted drunkard, 
William Perkins, a tutor of the College and one of the most 
honored and influential of all Puritan theologians. Perkins was 
a rigid predestinarian, and Ames followed him in this and later 
stoutly opposed Arminianism at Dordrecht; but Perkins, moved 


1 For Amesius, see Herzog-Hauck, Prot. Real-Encyclopedie, I, p. 447 (1896); 
D. N. B. article by Chailes Firth; C. B. Clapp, ‘‘Christo et Eclesiae’’; G. L. 
Kittredge notes on Dr. William Ames, Col. Soc. Mass, XIII, p. 60; P. G. Miller, 
Orthodoxy in Massachusetts, 1933, chaps. 1-4. 
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doubtless by his own profound regeneration from a life of 
frivoli'y, laid capital emphasis upon Christian (i. e. Puritan) 
morality as an indispensable corollary and criterion of true con- 
version. “Theology is the science of living blessedly forever.’”” 
Amesius’ great contribution to Puritan theologies was a 
thorough and vehement emphasis upon Christian morality (i. e. 
sanctification).* Perkins also deplored the Separatists’ in- 
transigeancy toward the Mother Church of England: ‘They 
that make a separation are far from the spirit of Christ.” In 
this point, also, Ames corroborated him effectively,‘ and his 
teach:ng that even in the medieval Roman Catholic and the Re- 
formation Anglican churches God had conserved and bound to 
Himself by an unwritten spiritual covenant of fellowship a 
saving remnant of true Christians’ permitted the upper class 
Puritan leaders of the Massachusetts Bay Company to retain, 
at least in appearance, their respect and fealty to the British 
Crown, their affection for England’s ancient churches and uni- 
versities, however temporarily corrupt and seduced into error 
they believed them. Hence the churches of New England re- 
garded themselves as an extension of the holy, ca‘ holic, apostolic 
church of old England, but reduced back to New Testament 
purity by the elimination of sacerdotalism, sacramentarianism, 
vestments, and laxity toward immorality and Sabbath breaking. 


That is, Ames gave a rational basis for a consecra ion of 
past good; and besides the principle of catholic continuity, he 
saved that of clerical dignity and learning, including the hu- 
manist elements of British university training.” Wherever in 
Greek and Roman literature theistic pie y and moral idealism 
are found, those writings should be the nutriment of educated 
minds. “Theology is the doctrine of living unto God.” Theology, 
therefore, should dominate both metaphysics and ethics, especial- 
ly the lat er. No one can truly worship God in Christ and win 
salvation who does not live a life of Christian seriousness, 





2 T. Nichol, Alridgn ent cf the Whole Bod; of Diviiity ... from the works... 
of Mr. William Perkins. Wondon, 1654, p. 7. 

3 On these points see chaps. 31 and 32 of Ames’ Marrow of Sacred Divinity 
drawn out of the Holy Scriptures and the interpreters thereof, pullished by 
crder of the House of Commons, 1642, 

4 See Ames’ On Conscience Book 4, chap. 4, par. 12. 

5 Marrow, chap, 39: ‘‘Yea the Church doth never wholly cease to be visible, for 
althi ugh sone times there sare may antear a church anywhere so pure that 
one may fly to it for communion, ... yet the chyrch doth in some sort abide 
v sille in that very impurity of worship and profession.’’ 

6 See Conscience, Bk. IV, chap. 24, 25. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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eschewing worldliness and all frivolous sensuality, such as in- 
ebriety, dancing, card gambling, erotic drama and reading.’ 

Undoubtedly my readers have already begun to perceive 
the affinity between Ames’ teachings and certain salient char- 
acteristics of Bay Colony Puritanism and its institutions. No- 
where is the relation closer than between his educational vision 
and the principles on which Harvard was founded. When Dr. 
Ames became professor of theology at Franeker, he delivered 
an address on theological education whose text is Yale’s motto 
—Urim and Thumnum. As rector, he delivered another address 
on the same subject, with the text of Franeker’s own protocol, 
“Non Palladi aut Musis sed Christo et Ecclesiae . . . dedica- 
vimus.” As the motto has become Harvard’s, together with 
that of “Veritas,” a favorite word of Ames, so the spirit of his 
Disceptatio Scholastica is that of the first fifty years of 
Harvard's existence.* 

It is easy to believe, therefore, that one of Dr. Ames’ chief 
aspirations for New England was an academy or a college where 
her future ministers and magistrates might be trained in Chris- 
tian “Truth,” enriched and enforced by classical rhetoric, logic 
and politics; where moral and natural philosophy, metaphysics 
and ethics would revolve as planets around that sun of all true 
knowledge, Christian Theology; where a dedicated group of 
young men, regenerated by God’s grace, sanctified in their lives, 
should prepare to serve Christ’s church and commonwealth. 
Though urgently invited by her leaders, Dr. Ames never reached 
New England. In his place, however, there came his staunch 
friend and disciple, Hugh Peters, and the master’s hope found 
an able, energetic advocate in him. 

Hugh Peters’ had been an effective Puritan preacher in 





7 See Puritanismus Anglicanus, as well as relevant passaves in On Consctence, 

8 These views vere developed and published after Ames had been driven from 
England in 1609, served as chaplain of the British troops at the Hague, coun- 
selled President Bogermann of the Dordrecht Synod, 1618, acted as official in- 
spe tor of Amsterdam’s theological students in Leyden (for whose use he pre- 
pared his Medulla Theologiae, the official textbook in Harvard and Yale for al- 
most a century); held a theological professorship at the University of Franeker, 
1622-1633, and then intending eventually to go to hel» his co-religionists in New 
England died in the arms of his colleague in the ministry of the English Puritan 
Church in Rotterdam, Hugh Peters. The Leven en Werken Guwil. Amesii, by 
Hugo Visscher, Leyden, 1894, is definitive. 

9 The spelling is virtually optional. Professor Morison chooses ‘‘Peter’’ (Found- 
ing of Harvard College, 1935, pp. 394-5.) Dr. Raymond P. Stearns (Proceedings 
of the Bostonian Society, 1935) is authority for Peters’ own adoption of ‘‘ Peters’’ 
after 1642. (p. 29.) 
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London following his acquisition of an M. A. at Trinity, Cam- 
bridge, and a subsequent conversion “from my sinful estate” 
through the “love and labors of Mr. Thomas Hooker.” Driven 

by Laud to Holland in 1627, he seems to have returned to Eng- 

land in 1629 to aid in the organization of the Massachusetts 
Bay Company, and to subscribe heavily (for a minister) to 
Endecott’s expedition to Salem. Again a fugitive in the United 
Provinces, he served as Puri'‘an pastor in Rotterdam, (1630 on) 

and in September, 1635, arrived in Boston.” 


His energy, ingenuity, pulpit power and Puritan zeal were 
badly needed by the colony at that juncture in its affairs. Every- 
thing was at an ebb: finances, immigration, morale. Crops were 
poor, income and credit low, the Anglicans were writing home 
that the venture was collapsing, the Pequot Indians were growl- 
ing, the long winter months of idleness and want bred disaf- 
fection and immorality in the towns, the fishermen and other 
poor folk were being exploited in prices and wages, the royal 
face in London wore a scowl that portended the abrogation of 
the Charter. In addition, the windmill in Roger Williams’ head 
(he was now in Salem, from Plymouth) was revolving at a 
terrific rate, and Anne Hutchinson was beginning to agitate her 
radical views in Boston church circles. Inspiration, not scholar- 
ship in Biblical interpretation, marks a true preacher, she in- 
timated, with looks askance at the clergy. Spontaneous good- 
ness, rather than methodical and austere righteousness, marks 
a “Saint.” These issues threatened to become motives for a 
popular rebellion against authority that might wreck the colony. 
It was the darkest hour.” | 
Into this crucial situation Hugh Peters threw himself with 
such initiative and vigor that Governor Winthrop wrote of him: 
“A man of very public spirit and singular activity for all oc- 
casions . . . he went from place to place, laboring both publicly 
10 Besides the notice in Morison, Founding of Harvard College, cited, and the 

Harvard doctoral dissertation (in MS) of Raymond P. Stearns, the following 

monographs are valuable: J. B. Felt, Memotr of Hugh Peters, 1854; Annals of 
Salem 1827; E. B. Peters, Huvh Peters, Preacher, Patriot, Philanthropist, 1902; 
T. G. Crippen, Life of Hugh Peters, 1912; C, H. Firth, Cromwell’s Army, 1902. 
The same in D. N. B. Peter’s publications after 1641, in England, dealing with 
his views on legal, evonomic and educational reform were: A Sermon, God’s 
Doings, and Man’s Duty (1646), Good Work for a Good Magistrate (1651). 
There are numerous references in John Winthrop’s History of New England, 
1876 e. g. p. 194, 249, ete. Morison’s Founding, chaps. 13-16 is of course rich 


in data, 
11 See J. T. Adams, The Founding of New England, 1921, chaps. 6, 7. 1 
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and privately to raise men to a better frame of spirit.” But 
Peters did not confine himself to the restoration-of morale. He 
had a genius for devising practical measures to meet pressing 
needs. Shortly after his ‘arrival he started a stock company to 
develop the fisheries; within ten years this became a major 
source of profit for the colony. Next, he had the happy idea 
of buying outright at wholesale the whole cargo of the ship 
“Charity,” just arrived, and distributing the much- needed pro- 
visions direct to the towns, to forestall profiteering. In a memor- 
able sermon in Boston, in May, 1636, he proposed the formula- 
tion of an official theology (pace Williams and Anne Hutchin- 
son), a code of church discipline, a supplement to Foxe’s 
Martyrs—to revive pioneer heroism?—and urged that steps 
be taken to get cotton for weaving from the West Indies ‘“‘lest 
idleness be the ruin of both church and Commonwealth.” The 
same month saw his appointment by the General Court to a 
commission for making “a draft of laws, agreeable to the word 
of God which may be fundamental to the Commonwealth.” 





From Peters’ publications and activities in later years in 
England we know that economic and legal reforms were, in his 
opinion, indispensable phases of right religion, which was also 
closely colligated with sound and godly learning. Having at- 
tended, therefore, to the first two, he proceeded, while on a visit 
to Salem, to persuade his old friends there, Endecott and Hum- 
frey, to provide for education by setting aside a splendid piece 
of land for a college. When the General Court convened in 
October, 1636, it was urged to appropriate money for such a 
purpose. ** Who more probably than Hugh Peters proposed so 
expensive an undertaking? His Salem friends were present to 
support him, and the very audacity of the scheme points to that 
practical visionary! Would not such a college, rightly directed, 
ensure the colony a supply of ministers and magistrates, com- 
petent to uphold, by their intellectual and moral power, the prin- 
ciples of Amesian Congregationalism against such vagaries as 


12 ‘‘In all my undertakings on this design I drove, first, that Goodness, which is 
really so, and Religion, ought to be highly advanced; that good Learning ought 
to have all countenance; thus, that there might not be a beggar in England. 
For all these I have projected and labored and I have no other.’’ (Case of 
Mr. Hugh Peters Impartially Considered, 1660.) 

13 From the wording of the minutes of the Court it is obvious that (1) someone 
urged the Court to appropriate money and it ‘‘acreed to give’’; (2) the 
proposal was somewhat unexpected; (3) a place (Salem?) was discussed, but 
the Court was unwilling to commit itself. 
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those of Roger Williams and Anne Hutchinson, which were 
then becoming alarmingly dangerous ?** 


Peters never claimed, nor did anyone ever explicitly accord 
him, the honor of first moving for the establishment of Harvard 
College; but he was made virtual chairman of its first Board of 
Overseers; and though Salem’s hopes to have it there were 
dashed, probably because of her considerable seditious sympathy 
with the Antinomians, from which Newtowne (changed to 
“Cambridge” in 1638) was wholly free, Peters seems to have 
been diligent in raising money for the college, and to have made 
the largest subscription to its building fund of any concerned 
in its foundation. In 1641 he returned to England, as one of 
three commissioners, charged, among other things, with getting 
aid for the infant college; and in New England’s First Fruits, 
which these men published, occurs the earliest and most famous 
statement of Harvard’s ratson d’étre: “to advance learning and 
perpetuate it to posterity; dreading to leave an illiterate min- 
istry behind us when our present ministers shall lie in the dust.” 
It was the hope of William Ames realized, and Hugh Peters 
seems to have been the chief agent in that fulfillment. 


In Harvard’s founding there came to fruition, too, the 
Puritan concern for learning and education, stimulated of 
course by their contempt for the intellectual and moral shift- 
lessness of Oxford and Cambridge, of which John Winthrop 
had complained” and of which Milton wrote in his Academic 


14 For the Antinomian episode, see John Winthrop, A Short History of the Rise 
and Ruin of the Antinomians, Familists and Lilertines that infestcd the Churches 
of New England, London, 1664. Also Thomas Shkevard, New Enalaid’s 
Errors, 1644. ‘‘The Anabaptists and rivid sevaratists are the usual des>isers 
of God’s ministers and prefer tradesmen before tho-e whom God hath gifted and 
set apart for his work in the schools of the propuets.’’...‘‘we have magistrates 
that are gracious and vealous; we have ministers that are aged and experienced, 
holy and wise; no man was ever banished from us but they had the veal and 
eare of the ore. the holiness learning ard best abilities cf the other.’’ In 
these two sentences is revealed the motive for the college. 

15 The text of this pamphlet is printed in the apyendix of Morison’s Founding, 
p. 419. The only other contemporary statement concerning the purposes of the 
founders is that of Thomas Shepard in his Autobiography (Col. Soc. Mass. 
XXVIII.) ‘‘The Lord was pleased to direct the hearts of the magistrates, 
then keeping court in our town because of the stirs at Poston, to think of 
erecting a schoole or colledge and that speedily, to le a nursery of knowledge 
in these deserts and supply for pos‘erity....’’ By these two testimonies it is 
clear that the supply of knowledge for posterity depended chiefly, in the minds 
of the founders, upon a provision for a literate ministry. 

16 J. Winthrop, Conclusions For The Plantat.on in New Enaland, (New South 
Leaflets, No. 50, vol. I1), Conel. 6: ‘‘The fountains of religion and learning 
are so corrupted (as beside the insupportable charge of the education) most 
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Prolusions and Tractates on Education. Harvard was the 
cornerstone of the great edifice of public school education, legis- 
la ion for which soon followed, to ensure the colony ‘a learned 
ministry and a literate people.’”*’ Harvard’s immediate cause, 
apart from Peters’ own program, was probably the theological 
discord fomented by Roger Williams and the Antinomians. It 
was plain to the colony’s leaders that the future would need a 
home-trained supply of ministers and magistrates Biblically 
and logically grounded, and rhetorically competent, in Amesian 
orthodoxy, political as wel! as theological. In contrast to the 
ebullient, capricious mysticism of Anne Hutchinson, this meant 
the application of the cardinal doctrines of Puritanism in a 
methodical, reliable way: the sovereignty of God translated 
as a stable theocracy, wi h men of moral and mental excellence 
at the head; predestination as a steadfast trust and calm resigna- 
tion, conscience being clear; election as an inborn disposition 
and a lifelong loyalty to righteousness; regeneration as a staunch 
and noble purposiveness of life; sanctification as an unwavering 
probi‘y of motive and conduct; reprobation, as a frank, militant 
hostility to everything and anybody wholly selfish, sensval, ir- 
responsible. To preach such principles cogently for over two 
hours every Sunday required a literate ministry, surely, and 
without the palpable need for such Harvard would not have 
been founded when it was. To defend the spiritual democracy 
of Amesian Congregationalism against a Christendom else- 
where organized episcopally and presbyterially, in meeting 
houses filled with gentry, bourgeoisie and yeoman farmers, the 
former aristocratic, the latter democratic, required high, broad 
and rigid intellectual training. And to maintain it in the coun- 
cils of state demanded magistrates similarly trained and like- 
minded with these ministers. Harvard’s original religious 
moorings, as we shall see, were forsaken when (1) New Eng- 
land’s material prosperity and consequent aping of Georgian 
worldliness caused a relaxation of the old Puritan moral aus- 





children, even the best wits and fairest hopes, are perverted, corrupted and ut- 
terly overthrown by the multitude of evil examples, and the licentious govern- 


ment of those seminaries where men . . . use all severity for the maintenance 
of cappes and other accomplishments but suffer all ruffian-li'e fashions and 
disorder in manners to pass uncontrolled.’’ Harvard’s ‘‘collegiate way’’ of 


student life and the rigid regimen imposed upon the students were the direct 
outcome of convictions such as Winthrop’s among the founding fathers. 

17 See J. W. Adamson, Pioneers of Modern Education, (chap. 7). Also 9. E. Mori- 
son, The Puritan Pronaos, 1936, chps. 2, 3. 
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terity; (2) humanist or secular elements in the curriculum 
out-weighed the theological: (3) the growing skepticism and 
secularism of the Age of Reason diminished the prestige of the 
Puritan ministry, therefore the number of ministerial students 
at Harvard; (4) the influence and wealth of the city aristoc- 
racy which had captured the Corporation overbore that of the 
still conservative rural Puritans, whose stronghold was, as late 
as 1741, the Board of Overseers. The election in 1895 of Dr. 
Henry Ware, a Federalist Unitarian, to the Hollis Chair of 
Divinity, after a bitter struggle between conservatives and lib- 
erals in the Corporation, meant that every one of the dis- 
tinctive tenets of Amesian orthodoxy save that of congregation- 
al polity would be abandoned. 


This development, very gradual and very stoutly contested, 
ran through many stages from 1636. The period from 1636 to 
1684 was one of anxious fidelity to first principles. The period 
from 1684 to 1708 witnessed the commitment of curriculum 
and college government to cordial rapport with Latitudinarian 
Anglicanism. From 1708 to 1723 this rapport was confirmed. 
Latitudinarianism became liberal Calvinism in the decades from 
1723 to 1805, when Unitarianism, in close alliance with Prot- 
estant Episcopal elements in Federalist Boston assumed 
full control of Harvard—a control which, with an increasing 
admixture of Faculty and Overseer secularism, persists today." 


The remainder of this paper will consist of running comment 
on the successive stages of the development in question. 





18 Besides the monumental works of Professor Samuel Eliot Morison, The Founding 
of Harvard College, 1935, which tells the story genetically to 1650; Harvard 
College in the Seventeenth Century, 1936, 2 vols., wh'ch covers the period from 
1650 to 1708; Three Centuries of Harvard, 1936, which reaches from 1636 to 
the present, there are two other histories that are in the main relialle and 
significant. That by Josiah Quincy, History of Harvard University, 2 vols., 
1840, was written to trace and defend as implicit in the original rurneses and 
spirit of the institution, the literal religious development to the Unitarianism 
then dominant. The History of Harvard Universit; by Benjamin Peirce, 1833, 
stops at 1775, but is briefer and in general accurate. It alone is devoid of 
‘‘tendency,’’ for Professor Morison evinces, though inadvertently, a strong 
sympathy for the trend toward complete secularization in scholarship and tone 
which at present has the upper hand, but which of course, would have turned 
the founding fathers away from the Tercentenary celebrations in grief and 
dsmay. Professor Morison has in preparation a work on the period from 1708 
to 1869, when his The Development of Harvard University takes up the story of 
the Charles W. Eliot régime. But in his Three Centuries of Harvard, 1936, the 
1708-1769 period is briefly sketched. 
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1636-1685 


It was not necessary that any creed be stipulated for officers, 
teachers, and students of Harvard College in the College Laws 
of 1642, or the charter of 1650, since from the beginning abso- 
lute control was vested in a Board of Overseers consisting, at 
least for the period we are considering, of magistrates and min- 
isters absolutely committed to Amesian orthodoxy. When 
Harvard’s first president, Henry Dunster, publicly avowed and 
persistently maintained his disbelief in infant baptism, he was 
under compulsion to resign. His successor, Charles Chauncy, 
was required to remain silent on his minor heterodoxies—the 
total immersion of baptized infants and the observance of the 
Lord’s Supper in the evening. The great body of Puritans in 
New England regarded Harvard as the power house of their 
whole ecclesiastical system and as long as the theocracy flour- 
ished, its control over Harvard was strong and vigilant. Its 
thoroughness and general character may be judged by the speci- 
fications of the College Laws of 1642: (No.1) “Every student 
shall consider the mayne end of his life and studyes, to know 
God and Jesus Christ, which is eternall life.”; (No. 2): “See- 
ing the Lord giveth wisdome, everyone shall seriously, by prayer 
in secret, seeke wisdome of him.”; (No. 3): “Everyone shall 
so exercise himselfe in reading the Scriptures twice a day that 
they be ready to give an account of their proficiency therein, in 
theoretical observations of Language and Logicke and in prac- 
ticall and spirituall truthes’; (No. 4): “All Sophisters and 
Bachellors (i. e. seniors and graduate candidates for the min- 
isterial M. A.) until they themselves make commonplace (1. e. 
prepare their own sermons) shall publiquely repeate sermons 
in the hall when they are called forth.”” 


The student began his work by copying these laws. At six 
A. M. he attended morning prayers in the College Hall, also at 
five P. M. when he heard Scripture read and expounded. Every 
Saturday at eight A. M. the president expounded Scripture in 
the Hall; at nine A. M. the bachelors made practice sermons in 
the Hall; some time was then devoted to memorizing a treatise 
in dogmatic theology, specifically, a portion of Dr. Ames’ 





19 Morison, Founding of Harvard College, p. 333-4. Sueceeding articles enjoin 
strict reverence in the house of God, abstinence from frivolity, wanton jests 
and oaths, avoidance of ‘‘men who live an ungirt and dissolute life.’’ 
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Medulla. At Saturday evening prayer the students were ex- 
amined on last Lord’s Day sermons, while on Sunday they at- 
tended the Cambridge church to hear the president preach in 
the morning. His sermon was “repeated’’ Sunday noon in 
Hall: the minister’s afternoon sermon was “repeated” in Hall 
Sunday evening. In his junior year the student engaged in 
constant disputations on theses in metaphysics and ethics,” 
with such propositions as “Liberty is the cause of vices”; 
“Modesty is the highest ornament of youth”; ‘There is no 
true friendship among wicked men”: “The cardinal virtues 
are the feelings, not the forms, of virtue’; “A virtuous action 
is not within the power of man”; “No good man can be called 
wretched, no bad man happy”; “Drunkenness does not excuse 
a misdemeanor.” Graduated B. A. with a “liberal educa ion,” 
the student called to the ministry began a three-year study of 
philosophy and theology, without fee, under private tutelage, 
and delivered practice sermons in Hall.** Bu‘ bachelors could 
also study for the ministry under the roof and the oversight of 
a settled minister—a cheaper and possibly more practical method 
of training country parsons. The result of such training was 
that fifty-two per cent of all the graduates of Harvard in the 
seventeenth century became ministers.” 


By 1654 the General Court was already entrusting the pro- 
tection of New England orthodoxy to the Mather dynasty— 
specifically Richard Ma‘her of Dorchester, who tendered the 
presidency of the college to the Reverend Charles Chauncey 
of Scituate, a most learned Bachelor of Divinity, Hebrew and 
Greek scholar of Trinity, Cambridge, and a surviving martyr 





20 This subject Ames, in the Marrow fuses, like metaphysics, with divinity, pos- 
sibly in opposition to the growing interest after Lipsius’ revival of Stoicism, in 
pagan moral philosophy. But Harvard followed Keekermann largely. 

21 Mor'son, Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century, p. 261 on. 

22 But even by 1662, such was the demand for success’ rs to the old Cambr‘dve and 
Oxford trained ministers, and the searcity of scholarships, that the ‘‘country’’ 
pastors and teachers ‘‘prefer cheap knowledce, easily come by, to wholesome 
wisdom (and) slip into a lower condition.’’ (Ibid p. 275). Occasionally the 
theological reading was done with a settled minister. 

23 Forty per cent of the total number of students—about nine out of ten of the 
Masters. In 16€3, Jonathan Mitchell, Senior Fellow, drew up a ‘‘Modell... 
to advance Learning amongst us, and supply the publicke with fit instruments, 
principally for the work of the ministry.’’ But ‘‘it sufficeth not to have sup- 
plyes for the ministry, for time will show that unlesse we have the helps of 
Learning and education to accomplish persons for the magistracy and other 
civill offices (e. g. grammar schoolmasters) things will languish and goe to decay 
amongst us.’’ Morison, Founding of Harvard College, (p. 249). 
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of Laud’s zeal against Puritanism.** Never were the students 
so sermonized, catechised and admonished as by this divine; 
and in his new College Laws (1655), irreligious profane authors 
were forbidden. 

But all these measures, including the Court’s censorship 
of the output of the college press,” were inadequate to counter- 
act the prevailing indifference to learning and religion, and 
skepticism as to the need of a learned ministry, so that the s u- 
dent body declined in number after 1660. The old Puritans were 
passing away, with their conventional British respect for and 
principled support of a university-trained ministry. Young men 
discerned higher financial rewards in secular occupations, which, 
as their parents knew, demanded less expensive training, if in- 
deed any at all beyond the grammar school; and Harvard could 
then offer little financial aid to poor scholars. Religious fervor 
of the austere old Puritan days was at an ebb, so that the Half- 
way Covenant compromise was necessary. It would seem, 
therefore, that from 1660 to 1684, the old or:hodoxy, entrenched 
at Harvard, maintained itself chiefly by the sympathy of the 
freeman voters rather than the aristocratic magistrates.” 


1685-1699 


The presidency of Charles Chauncy was the high water mark 
of Puritan ideals and discipline in Harvard. After 1672 a 
period of decline set in, precedent to the transition to Latitudin- 
arian Calvinism. This decline was of course correlated with 
the religious, cultural, political conditions in the colony and the 
old country. It is unlikely that Restoration libertinism, Hob- 
besian materialism and skepticism, had much direct influence 
upon New England. But the worldliness of the era and the 





24 B. Peirce History of Harvard University, Ch. 2. He had teen appointed to 
bo'h the Hebrew and Greek profess rships in Cambrid e. 

25 The licensing measnie yassed by the Cereral Ccurt in 1662 may have lo"'ed 
to the preventicn cf the printing of some mock theses of 1663, in which the 
ministers are referred to os ‘‘:n el ,’’ Governor Endecott as a ‘mighty sa rap,’’ 
‘‘virtue as the progenitor of the greatest vies,’’ etc. Sce Morison, History of 
Harvard in the Seventeenth Century, II, appendix B. In 16°9 the Gereral 
Court forbade the printing of ‘‘the Imitation of Christ’? by Thomas 4 Kempis, 
‘fa pop'sh minister whe en are contained some things not useful to the people 
of the place.’’ (I, 351.) : 

26 Morison, op. ctt., 1, 337. This sympathy must have teen for Chauncy’s orthodox 
pety and practical preaching, since by 1677 the commencement address of 
president pro tem., Urian Oa'es, Cambridee min'ster avain bewails the des»ite 
of the plebs for a learned clergy, and refers disdainfi lly to the Anabaptists: 
‘so many professors as there are men—all professors and no students! ’’ 
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absorption of brilliant English minds in “‘science,” as well as 
the revival of belief in wi‘chcraft and occultism, certainly 
travelled to the colony and worked corrosively upon the old strict 
standards, such as the indispensability of regeneration for true 
Christians, the right and necessity of church discipline, even 
to public exposure and denunciation in church and community 
for serious offenders, the incessant study, analysis and discus- 
sion of Scripture, the immediate gathering of churches and 
installation of ministers in new towns, and the preparation of 
expensively educated students for rural pulpits. The problems 
that compelled the compromises of the Half-way Covenant 
(1657 and 1662), the evils complained of by the Reforming 
Synod (1679), are reflected in the slow decadence of the col- 
lege. Worldliness, wealth-worship, the neglect of the family 
altar, indifference to church worship and Sabbath piety, ma- 
licious slander, drunkenness and gambling, the havoc in men, 
property, and morale caused by the plagues, fires and Indian 
wars of the period, can easily be correlated with similar mani- 
festations in Harvard’s history.’ There is slight evidence that 
this drift from the strict old ways was due to the rise of phil- 
osophic skepticism and Baxterian concessions, but there is much 
to show that by the restoration of Anglican monarchy in Eng- 
land, the resultant persecution of the non-conformists, the losses 
and horrors of King Philip’s War (1675-6), the imminent 
threat of charter revocation (1664-1684), the conviction that 
God especially favored and would effectually protect his Com- 
monwealth was badly shaken, with sad results to religious zeal 
and moral probity.** Doubtless, too, hypocrisy and worldliness 





27 See J. T. Adams, The Founding of New England, pp. 370 on. Cf. the discussion 
and documents of the Halfway Covenant and the Reforming Synod in W. 
Walker, Creeds and Flatforms of Congregationalism, chap. Il and chap. XIII, 
with S. E. Morison, Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century, I, p. 329 on, 
also II, chaps. 19, 20, 21. 

28 The recommendations made by the Reforming Synod to the Gereral Conrt in 
1679 devote much space to the argument that these calamities prove God’s dis- 
pleasure with his peorle because of their anostasy. The old theod cy of Israel’s 
prophets! Walker, Creeds, p. 476: ‘‘These churches had been in a state most 
deploratle if the Lord had not tlessed the Colleve, so as from thence to sunyly 
most of the churches, as at this day. When New England was poor and we 
were hut few in number, there was a spirit to encourage learning and the College 
was full of students; but it is deeply to be regre ted that now, when we are 
become many. and more able than at the leginnings, that soc ety ard other 
Schools are in such a low and languishing state. Wherefore, as we desire that 
both Reformation and Religion should flourish, it concerns us to endeavor that 
both the College and all other Schools of Learning te duly inspected and en- 


couraged.’’ 
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on the part of fervent professors of religion were destructive 
of religious earnestness.” In any case, student delinquencies 
of kinds most abhorrent to Amesian Puritans—drunkenness, 
card gambling, profanity, dancing, turkey- and goose-stealing, 
begin to enter the faculty records with surprising frequency 
after 1672. Similar observations appear in the relaxation of 
Scripture analyzing” and the tendency to separate ethics from 
theology” after 1670—a murmur against Ames! Even the 
presidential addresses of Urian Oakes, spiced with classical puns 
and allusions which grossly overweighted his Scriptural quota- 
tions,” betray the slow decadence from Harvard’s pristine or- 
thodoxy. 


1685-1701 


It was hoped that the election of Increase Mather to the 
presidency in 1685 would not only check this tendency but in 
fact save the college from extinction at the hands of the royal 
governors who were convinced that it was a nursery of rebel- 
lion.** Mather was on the whole a progressive, having accepted 
the Half-way Covenant. He was deeply interested in the 
“science’ of the time and conspicuous for his resis‘ance to 
James II on behalf of the colony’s liberties and Congregational 
theocratic principles and church polity. But for four years of 
his presidency he was absent in England (1688-1692), engaged 
in securing a new charter; and for the rest of it, he was non- 
resident in Cambridge. During that time the teaching and 
management of the college were in the hands of the tutors, John 
Leverett and William Brattle, both of them alumni and both 
extremely sympathetic with the school of Latitudinarian 
Anglicanism, known earlier in the century as Cam- 
bridge Platonism, and continued by the great Whig, 
Archbishop Tillotson. Such tolerance for Anglicanism 
was also felt by a strong party among the Presbyterians 
in England led by John Howe, but was anathema to the staunch 


29 Walker, iid, p. 431: ‘‘There hath heen in many professors an insatiable desire 
after lard and worldly accommodations, yea, so as to for-ake churches and 
ordinances and live lile heathen. . . Farms and merchandising have been pre- 
ferred above the things of God ... now Religion is made subservient to worldly 
interests... ”’ 

30 Mor son, op. cit., I, 271. 

31 Ibid., p. 261. 

32 Ibid., I, 455. 

33 K, B. Murdock, Increcse Mather, 1925. pp. 178, 179. See also Gov. Cranfield’s 
letter to the Crown, Morison, op. cit., II, 475. 
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Congregationalists there and here. Yet we learn that “the 
Tutors recommended to their pupils the reading of Episcopal 
authors as the best books to form our minds in religious matters 
and preserve us from those narrow principles that kept us at a 
distance from the Church of England; and this at a time when 
there was a President who thundered out anathemas upon all 
that went to the Church of England as apostates from the prim- 
itive faith. ... William Brattle has more than once declared to 
me that he was so much in love with the beauty and order of the 
Church of England and the learned men at the head of it that 
if it were possible to take Holy Orders without the hazard of 
going 1000 leagues for them he would do it.” 


If further commentary upon this quiet transformation of 
Harvard’s religious atmosphere is needed, it is to be found in 
the fact that Timothy Cutler, apostate from Congregationalism 
to Anglicanism when rector of Yale, and William Vesey, first 
rector of Trinity Church, New York City, were graduates of 
Harvard during the years when Latitudinarian Calvinism 
was its theological tone!” 

Both Leverett and Brattle were well-to-do bachelors, un- 
married while tutors, affable and widely read—the very type of 
England’s dons! Both were convinced of the validity of ethics 
apart from theology—a heresy of humanism and the emerging 
natural religion of the day. Both were Cartesians in philosophic 
method, and through the influence of congenial successors and 
relatives on the Corporation, they were chiefly influential in 
determining the transition of Harvard to liberalism in religion 
through the next century. From the day of their quiet, cul- 
tured ascendancy, the old Puritan character of Harvard was 
doomed. Less and less frequently was the ministerial career 
chosen by her graduates, and secularism grew apace.” 

The sedvction of Harvard into the keeping of the Brattle 
wealth, culture, and tolerance” was at first apparently unnoticed 
by Increase Mather who exerted himself while in England on 





34 Morison. op. cit., pp. 505 on. The letter was written by Henry Newman, (A. B. 
1687), who became an Anglican shortly after graduation. It is one of the most 
significant documents in Harvard’s history. 

35 Morison, Three Centuries of Harvard, 1936, p. 45. 

36 Cf. the statistics given by Morison, Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century, 
II. 1 p. 556 on. 

37 Thomas Brattle, the wealthiest man living in New England and chief supporter of 
the Brattle Street Church, became treasurer of Harvard in 1693 and remained in 
o‘tice till 1713. 
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behalf of the college in respect to legacies and royal favor.™ 
When he returned in triumph in 1692, bearing a new charter 
and the prerogative of selecting all the new officials under it, 
he set himself straightway to getting a new college charter 
from the General Court which gave Harvard into the hands of 
a close Congregationalist clerical Corporation of which he was 
president, his son Cotton, his son-in-law, Hobart—and William 
Bra‘tle, John Leverett—being among the eight fellows! At the 
second meeting of the new Corporation, the Reverend President 
was besought to accept an S. T. D! 

Because the charter did not provide for royal visitation, 
that is, Anglican supervision, in any fashion, it was not ap- 
proved by the Crown and many long and serious years of new 
charter drafting and repeated royal disapproval followed. We 
need not enter the matter save to observe that at one time In- 
crease Mather was so put to it to maintain Congrega ionalist 
control of Harvard that he seemed ready to give up the fight, 
relinquish the right of the college of granting degrees (which 
Dunster had so boldly obtained in 1650) and allow the college 
to become a mere non-conformist academy, like those starting 
up at the time in England.* This determination to keep Harvard 
Puritan and Congregationalist is plainly evident in its presi- 
dent’s efforts to rehabilitate orthodox theology as well as strict 
spiritual and moral oversight in curriculum and student body, 
though Brattle and Leverett continued as tutors till 1697. But 
Bra tle became minister of the Cambridge church—( virtually 
the college chapel!)—and his like-minded friend Ebenezer 
Pemberton succeeded him as tutor. Mather’s success, however, 
in impressing his dogmatic orthodox views upon the candidates 
for M. A. is noteworthy, for had he been willing to move from 
Boston and devote all his energy to Harvard, its diversion to 
liberalism (i. e. Brattle-Leverett Latitudinarianism) might have 
been prevented or, at least, long delayed.** For Dr. Ma her 
inveighed against Arminianism, labored with the students as 





38 Morison, op. cit., II, pp. 485 on. 


39 Jlid., II, p. 526 
40 Mas‘e1s’ Quaestiones for the reriod from 1692 to 1702 contend that Arminianism 


is neo-Pelagianism, that Jesuits cannot be good citi:ens, that the Po e i; anti- 
Chr'st that predestination should be publicly taught, that the satisfaction of 
Christ is consistent with the mercy of God, that the mystery of the Trinity is a 
fundamental article of faith, and deny that the human intellect is the measure 
of truth, that there ever was a universal covenant, that natural theology su ces 
for salvation, that Noah’s flood occurred from natural causes, ete. The whole 
ser'es printed by Morison, op. cit., II, p. 606 is extremely interesting. 
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to their souls’ salvation as well as their studies, looked into the 
dormitory to see if decorum reigned, expounded the Scriptures 
frequently and preached in Hall, and encouraged the purchase 
of scientific books for the library.** For a non-resident min- 
ister of a large city church, harassed by the political uncertainties 
of the charter negotiations, and opposed by quiet, subversive in- 
fluences within the college itself, Increase Mather wrought ably 
and devotedly for its old Puritan character. 


Of these subversive influences he seems to have become 
painfully conscious about 1697,“ and seriously concerned in 
1699; at that time he urged a charter erecting a Corporation 
composed solely of orthodox Congregationalists, which would 
drop forthwith and forever exclude the Brattle-Leverett ele- 
ment.** He took the presence of the latter to mean—as indeed 
it ultimately proved—the modification of Congregationalism in 
the direction of Arminianism, ritualism, moral propriety, and 
compromise with worldliness. For such apprehensions he had 
substantial reasons in the recent formation, by the Latitudinar- 
ian group, of a new church in Boston, appropriately called the 
Brattle Street Church. By its audacious “Manifesto” (1699), 
a serious break was made with orthodox usages, and the inno- 
vations so well indicate the theological tendencies of Harvard’s 
ruling group (to 1724, at least) that they are worth noting. 





41 Murdock, op. cit., pp. 342 on. 

42 When he prefaced Cotton Mather’s Life of Jonathan Mitchell, a former Harvard 
tutor of the geniure Amesian type by an ‘‘Epistle Dedicatory,’’ in wh' h he 
took oceasion to address ‘‘a few words’’ to William Brattle and John Leverett, 
then tutors: ‘‘There are at present not above two or three of our churches but 
are supplied’’ (with min‘sters from the college ...) ‘‘nor are the churches 
like to continue pure golden candlesticks if the Colleze which should supply 
them prove apostate. ... You that are Tutors there have a great advanta e put 
into our hands (and I pray God to give you wisdom to know and to prevent it) 
... It was my recommerdation that brought you into that station. ... Say, 
each of you. Mitchell shall te the example whom I will imitate! You will see 
in the story of his life that he did not only ins‘ruct his pupils in the knowledge 
of the tongues and the arts tut that he would sometimes discourse to them 
about the spiritual estate of their immortal souls.’’ Shortly thereafter Brattle 
resigned to tecome minster of the next-door Cambridve church, John I everett 
to study law. In the election of successors, Ebenezer Pemberton, a ‘‘Catholic’’ 
of the Brattle type, was so warmly opposed hy President Mather that he and 
the minister of old South Ch»rch, Samuel Willard, Mather’s successor in the 
presidency had a violent quarrel! 

43 Morson Three Centuries of Harvard, p. 47, condensing the data in his Harvard 
College in the Seventeenth Century, II, pp. 509 on. The policy was in accord 
with Mather’s sympathy with the ‘‘Consociation’’ method of quelling heter- 
odoxy that took form in the Proposals of 1705 and the Saybrook Platform of 
1708, by which Connecticut was saved from Unitarianism. Walker, Creeds, 
pp. 465 on. 
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Voting membership in the new church, participation in the 
Lord’s Supper, the baptism of one’s children, were not condi- 
tioned upon a public relation of regeneration experiences nor 
even upon public signing of a church covenant. The pastor de- 
cided these things. Members of any persuasion in good standing 
might take communion and have their children baptized in the 
church. Any properly ordained minister might celebrate the 
eucharist in the church and its members might attend the same 
in any other. Discipline was not to be publicly enforced nor 
communicated to other churches. The Lord’s Prayer was to be 
used every Sunday, in regular worship, not reserved for the 
regenerate only at communion.“ As if to emphasize their breach 
with the conservatives, the new minister, Benjamin Colman, a 
favorite pupil of Leverett, was ordained, not by a council of 
elders from nearby churches, but in London by liberal Presby- 
terians. 


All this was, to the Mathers and their conservative party, 
iconoclasm and apostacy! A heated altercation ensued, culmi- 
nating in a literary war in which pointed personalities were 
exchanged, Mather appealing to the “Order of the Gospel” 
(1700) and the Brattle church group defending their novelties 

s “The Order of the Gospel Revived.”*® These novelties were 
certainly not Amesian Congregationalism, whose spinal truth 
was the indispensability of conscious regeneration for salvation, 
church membership, Christian conduct, political franchise, and 
office in a truly Christian commonwealth! 


In spite of this conflict, Dr. Mather might have kept Har- 
vard true to the old principles, required the tutors (one was 
a conservative) to concern themselves with the welfare of their 
students’ souls and the purity and sobriety of their morals; to 
analyze and expound the Scriptures assiduously, with orthodox 
interpretations, to discourage too much pre-occupation of the 
candidates for a Master’s degree with Cartesian rationalism, 
Anglican ritualism, Latitudinarian toleration, Presbyterian 
Arianism and the Deistic assertion of the sufficiency of natural 
religion apart from revealecd—the heterodox divergencies of 


44 S. K. Lothron, History of the Brattle Street Church, 1851, p. 20 for text of the 
Manifesto; Walker, Creeds, p. 472; Brooks Adams, op. cit., p. 407. The West- 
minster Confession was endorsed in the first paragraph. The Scriptures are to 
be read without comment. Sanctity of life is to be accepted as sufficient evi- 
dence of rezeneration. 

45 See Murdock, op. cit., p. 359. 
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the next century. But his term as president was soon to be 
closed abruptly and unpleasantly, not by his theological foes but 
by his political. A strong democratic party in the legis- 
lature condemned him for surrendering, by compromise with 
the Crown, the complete autonomous theocracy of the colony’s 
old charter. They suspected royalist and aristocratic rapports 
in his incessant efforts to get sent back to England to procure 
a proper charter for the college! From their point of view, 
such tendencies were as bad for the cause of orthodoxy in an 
independent commonwealth as the Brattle church heresies— 
particularly because of his political power in Boston. Shut away 
in Cambridge, his learning and conservatism were useful to the 
principles of the old charter Congregationalism; in Boston 
or in England he was potentially dangerous. He was given the 
choice of retaining the presidency and living in Cambridge 
permanently, or resigning it to remain as pastor of North 
Church in Boston. 

For eight years the decision was procrastinated by Dr. 
Mather, to the exasperation of all concerned, even his best 
friends. He sought desperately to get a reason to go back to 
England, which he loved, and where he had such influential 
connections that he undoubtedly could have procured great 
good for the college and the colony. He tried hard to learn to 
endure the isolation and semi-rural crudity of Cambridge, but 
could not so subject himself, at the age of sixty-one. So, for 
comfort’s sake, probably also that of ambition to hold his high 
position in Boston, he betrayed the cause of orthodoxy by re- 
signing the presidency in 1701. Had he kept it, at whatever 
cost, in order to serve the (Puritan) Christ and the (Congre- 
gational) church to which he had dedicated “New Charter” 
Harvard, the history of the two last named institutions would 
have been altered immeasurably. It was a crucial period, hence 
a capital betrayal of the orthodox cause.** Precious values were 
lost when the control of Harvard was thus yielded to the aristo- 





46 Mather’s motives for his course from 1693 to 1701 are construed cynically and 
dis’ araginglvy by Morison, Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century, Il, pp. 
498 on, pp. 528 on; Murdock defends him gallantly, p. 355 on. His expostulation 
to Sewall, Diary. I, p. 493: ‘‘Shorld I leave off preachiny to 1500 s uls only 
to exnound to 40 or 50 children, few of them capable of edification by such 
exerci es’’ is not so incriminating as Morison | elieves (p. 522) when we consider 
Matler’s ‘‘passion for souls,’’ and insistence upon regeneration as a_pre- 
requisite for apprehending Scripture truth. Surely Murdock is mistaken in 
condoning Mather’s recreancy by stating that ‘‘all he had worked for persisted.’’ 
(p. 374). It certainly did not! 
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cratic liberals of the Corporation. Urbanity replaced sanctifi- 
cation, culture replaced conversion, catholicity vitiated convic- 
tion, a refined secularism dethroned the desperately serious con- 
secration of the old Puritan “School of the Prophets.” 


1701-1725 


The immediate and momentous result of this surrender was 
the founding of Yale—‘‘because the College at Cambridge was 
under the Tutorage of Latitudinarians.’** The orthodox in 
Massachusetts, led by the Mathers, and predominant in the 
House of Deputies, tried strenuously to prevent the election of 
the lawyer and politician, John Leverett, to Harvard’s presi- 
dency in 1708, but the Corporation,** Council, and Governor 
pushed it through. At Leverett’s inauguration the “Gloria 
Patri’ was sung—Anglicanism!—and fifteen years of hostile 
criticism scarred his really distinguished presidency. He was 
known “as not placing religion so much in particular forms and 
modes of worship as in those substantial and weightier matters 
of the law—righteousness, faith and charity.’”*® This was not 
satisfactory to the conserva‘ives, led by Chief Justice Sewall, 
who persuaded the General Court to order that the Scriptures 
be expounded as in the days of Dunster and Chauncy. Solo- 
mon Stoddard, minister at Northampton, opened the attack upon 
the liberal régime with the oblique accusation that the students 
were not strictly and seriously trained: “Places of learning 
should not be places of riot and pride... persons . . . should 
be sent hither to prepare them for public service under the 
oversight of nice and holy men.”” By 1722 even the popular 
press of Boston was satirizing the “idle fops” with “curled 
hair” in Harvard’s student body,” and the faculty was having 
47 Morison, op. cit., II, p. 546. In F. B. Dexter’s Documentary History of Yale 

University, 1916, are to te found advices from Boston, ({ncrease Mather?) 
recommend ng that degrees, dormitories and «ommencements te dispensed with, 
only orthodox church pastors to be the governors of the institution. Chef Justice 
Sewall in a letter suggested that ‘‘the p esident read and exnound the Scrip- 
tures in Hall every morning, then all should recite the Westminster confession 
of faith and Dr. Ames’ Medulla.... The entire course should be maintained 


and exacted with all imaginable strictness and severity, without dispensation 
to any.’’ 

48 The Corporation was five-sixths Brattle allies hy this time! Joseph Dudley, the 
Governor, was a Harvard Anglican. Cotton Mather was the defeated cand‘date 
of the orthodox House of Deputies. Mather retaliated by finding for the colleviate 
institute at New Haven a John Harvard in the person of wealthy Elihu Yale. 

49 Peirce History of Harvard University, p. 123. Leverett was an F. R. S. 

50 Morison, op. cit., II, p. 547, : 

51 Morison, Three Centuries, p. 60. 
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frequent trouble with profane swearing, card playing, obscene- 
ness. It was, of course, a period of moral laxity, in Old Eng- 
land as well as New, and the vogue of clubs for the reformation 
of manners and morals passed over the ocean to the Cambridge 
campus, where a group of students in 1719 gathered for private 
worship of God on Saturday and Sunday evenings and the 
Philomusarian Club (1729) was concerted to stem “the mon- 
strous tide of vice and folly, riot and excess, impiety and ignor- 
ance.”*? These were the least worthy aspects of that secular- 
ism which Leverett took pride in promoting in its cultural as- 
pects, for in 1711 he was boasting at Commencement that 
Harvard graduated ‘“‘not only learned ministers, but scholars, 
judges, soldiers, physicians, merchants and farmers.”** Hence 
he abandoned their old cognomen ‘sons of the prophets” and 
referred to the alumni as “Harvardinates.” Other evidence of 
this secularization consists in the new emphasis laid upon physics, 
astronomy and mathematics. 

The animus against Leverett’s ‘““Tory leanings,’ connoting 
of course his Latitudinarianism, grew in intensity toward the 
end of his presidency and only the strong support of the royal 
governor saved his policies. The largely orthodox Board of 
Overseers supported an effort to force Benjamin Colman and 
Francis Appleton, (William Brattle’s successor), out of the 
Corporation (1722). In 1723 a visiting committee of the 
same Board reported promiscuous reading of the Anglican 
divines, Tillotson and Sherlock, together with too much drink- 
ing and loose conduct among the students.*° How incessant and 
astringent was the campaign against Leverett is manifest in the 
diary and letters of Cotton Mather.*° Yet the great president’s 
tolerance and catholicity did not fail him, if one may judge his 
bearing through the controversy by the manuscript volume of 
his ‘‘Discourses” in the Harvard Library. 

But in one all-important conflict, Leverett scored magnifi- 
cently over his orthodox critics—the appointment of the moder- 
ate Calvinist, Edward Wigglesworth, to the newly founded 
Hollis Chair of Divinity.°*” Thomas Hollis was a liberal English 


52 /lid., p. 62. 

53 Morison, Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century, II, 559—of the classes 
1642-89, forty-six per cent became clergymen. 

54 Peirce, op. cit., p. 113. 

55 Morison, Three Centuries, p. 73. 

56 Quiney, History of Harvard University, I, p. 225. 

57 See Quincy, op. cit., I, p. 226 and Chap. 12; Peirce, op. cit., Chap. II; Morison, 
Three Centuries, p. 66 on. 
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Dissenter with Baptist predilections. Becoming interested, 
through Benjamin Colman, in the “free and catholic spirit of 
the seminary,” he decided, in 1721, to give over a thousand 
pounds for a professorship in divinity, “to read lectures in the 
College Hall unto the students.” He stipulated merely that the 
incumbent should be in communion with some Christian church, 
Congregational, Baptist, or Presbyterian, and at his inaugur- 
ation was to “declare it as his belief that the Bible is the only 
and most perfect rule of faith and prac‘ice.” Alarmed by the 
possibility of Baptist influence, the Board of Overseers insisted 
on the requirement of “sound and orthodox principles (in divin- 
ity.) The Corporation, who had already decided upon Edward 
Wigglesworth (Harvard, 1710), “discoursed with him in gen- 
eral and put such questions to him in particular as by his an- 
swers gave them satisfaction about the soundness and orthodoxy 
of his principles.”’ Apprised of the details of this examination, 
the Overseers confirmed him (1722) as professor, since he had 
“declared his assent to Ames’ Medulla, the Assembly’s Cate- 
chism, the thirty-nine articles, the doctrines of the Trinity, 
Christ’s Godhead, predestination, Special Efficacious Grace, the 
Divine Right of Infant Baptism.’’* 


This involved, apparently, a breach of faith with Mr. Hollis. 
But had Wigglesworth “assented” in the sense of the Overseers’ 
orthodoxy, he would scarcely have suited the latitudinarian 
views of Leverett and Colman! His later sermons demons rate 
a moderate Calvinism that deprived every one of the specific 
doctrines of their dogmatic orthodox meaning! May it not 
have been that the “assent” he declared was so qualified with 
“freedom and catholicity” that in essence Mr. Hollis’ stipula- 
tions were observed, yet in appearance the Overseers’ sectarian 
demands were complied with?” 


Professor Wigglesworth’s subsequent career testifies that 
he fulfilled all Mr. Hollis’ hopes and requirements. One of his 





58 These words are a part of the minutes of this meeting of the Corporation. 

59 Morison uses the term ‘‘skulduggery’’ in narrating this ‘‘ breach of faith’’ with 
Mr. Hollis. But Leverett and Colman were above that! Their action is wholly 
reconcilable with honorable dealing. It was their policy (1) to infuse the under- 
graduates, most of whom would enter secular callings (politics and law es»ecial- 
ly) with their own and Hollis’ liberal and tolerant views; (2) to have the 
graduate students, largely ministerial, trained in the doctrines of orthodox Con- 
gregationalism, as their congregations required. Hence their action fitted Hollis’ 
desires, conceded the dogmatic ins's'ence of the Overseers and the new professor’s 
personal convictions as well; nor did they do violence to their own liberalism. 
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first steps was to replace Ames’ Medulla by Wollebius’ Compen- 
dium of Divinity as a theological text-book for the under- 
graduates.” This little book was less than half the size of the 
Medulla, and was to be had in English. But it follows Ames in 
the treatment of ethics (expositions of the Decalogue) after 
dogmatics, and in general agrees with him. The injunction, 
“we are not presently to doubt of the truth of any particular 
church because of every error or abuse,’ echoes Ames’ non- 
separatist tolerance. “Religion is to be taught, not to be 
forced,””* is even more liberal. But it is strange to think of 
those Harvardians who promoted the American Revolution be- 
ing catechised on the proposition “we must obey not only Godly 
magistrates and masters but also tyrants.”** Examination of 
Professor Wigglesworth’s printed sermons reveals how firmly 
he “studied to preserve a due moderation and temper” in de- 
fending the opponents of Episcopacy against Checkley ;™ in dis- 
puting “the pernicious tendency” of “universal redemption” 
and its defenders’ appeal to the light of nature, and to “meer 
reason” ;” in upholding the “Federal” explanation of the impu a- 
tion of Adam’s guilt to his posterity against the Arminians 
(Burnet in particular).“° By his balanced argument, open- 
minded appreciation of opposing views, and painstaking en- 
deavors to be accurate and impartial, it is clear why Wiggles- 
worth could have little sympathy with the extremism of White- 
field with whom he came shortly after 1738 in vehement but, 
for his part, courteous conflict.“ Of this reasonable, moderate, 
tolerant professor, one of his most famous students wrote in 
later years: 


60 Johannes Wollebius, Abridgment of Christian Divinity, made by Alexander 
Ross, London, 1656, Wollebius was a professor in the liberal university of Basel. 

61 Op. cit., p. 210. 

62 Op. cit., p. 331, 

63 Op. cit., p. 384. 

64 E. Wigglesworth, Sober Remarks, etc., 1724. See E. F. Slafter, John Checkley, 
1897, for this controversy. 

65 Two lectures on ‘‘The Sovereignty of God in the Exercise of his Mercy and 
how he is said to harden the hearts of men.’’ (1741): ‘‘The light cf nature 
is enough to teach us that we and all men are sinners.’* ‘‘God never creates 
nor infuses hardness in the sinner’s heart—He only permits it to develop.’’ 

66 Lectures on the Imputation of Adams’ first Sin to his Posterity, 1738: ‘‘against 
the current of English writers of the last century who are almost all against it.’’ 
‘<The very weighty considerations which are offered on both sides should be a 
strong argument for mutual charity.’’ 

67 Op. cit., p. 89: ‘‘Let no one prejudice himself or others against this (i. e. 

Arminian) doctrine by being too positive in matters of which there is no cer- 

tainty’’. 
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He was one of the most candid men you ever saw; far removed from 

bigotry, no ways rigid in his attachment to any scheme, yet steady in his 
own principles and at the same time charitable to others though they 
widely differed from him.®* 
Professor Wigglesworth trained Harvard’s ministerial candi- 
dates from 1723 to 1765. His own son, Edward, was both his 
pupil and his successor. The son’s successor, David Tappan, 
was the son’s pupil. In the plain purport of these facts may be 
read the chief factors and features of Harvard’s theological 
development for well-nigh a century. 


1708-1805 


That the Brattle churchmen had no desire to force upon 
the New England churches their own latitudinarian views, but 
simply to infuse Harvard with a more tolerant, rational and 
practical version of Christianity, is manifest not only in their 
choice of Wiggleswor:h but in their selection of Leverett’s suc- 
cessor. Their first choice was a high Calvinist—Justice Sewall’s 
own son—who declined. Their second was Benjamin Colman, 
whom the Legislature virtually rejected. Their third was 
Benjamin Wadsworth, a Brattle church ally, but a moderate 
Calvinist—Cotton Mather again being passed over.” Anglican- 
ism was again rebuffed when the two rectors in Bos‘on were 
refused admission to the Board of Overseers. By that time, 
however, Latitudinarianism had served its turn in deciding 
Harvard’s future character.” 


Coincident with the dissoluteness of the early Georgian 
era, the record of the Wadsworth era is badly disfigured by stu- 
dent license and debauchery. Deaf, dignified, bookish Wiggles- 
worth did not prove very effectual in winning students to ways 
of righteousness by his long doctrinal lectures,” but Tutor Flynt 





68 W. B. Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit, (Trinitarian Congregationalist), 
I, p. 277. In 1723 he was offered the rectorship of Yale! His father, Michael 
Wigglesworth, had been a Harvard tutor and wrote the poem, Day of Doom. 

69 This was not the opinion of the larcely orthodox Board of Overseers, however, 
who la‘er elected Colman (an advocate of consociation!) chairman. Peirce, 
op. cit., p. 131. At the installat on of Wigglesworth, Colman prayed that Harvard 
te protected from the (Anglican) apostacy of Yale. 

70 ‘‘The Corporation of that miserable College do again heap me with their ac- 
customed indignity! Cotton’s disloyal, intriguing policies against Harvard 
during these years are manifold and shocking.’’ Quincy, op. cit., I, p. 330. 

71 Pierce op. cit., p. 162. 

72 Spaulding, op. cit., p. 277. The Overseers in 1740 recommended that he be more 
brief and thereafter he used brief discourses on the Thirty-nine Articles. He 
refused to join Jonathan Edwards in a crusade against Arminianism at this time. 
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strove manfully and often successfully, winning the hearts and 
amending the morals of many students by his blunt, practical 
use of even Judgment Day threats.* For reason and reason- 
ableness he always appealed, and there must have been a strong 
under-current of rationalistic libertinism among his hearers in 
the Hall.* Yet through this period the Freshmen were drilled 
in the Greek Testament on Saturday mornings, the Sophomores 
and Juniors examined on Wollebius and the Seniors on Ames’ 
Medullc! 


On the whole, both conservatives and liberals seemed to 
have been satisfied with things under President Wadsworth, 
who died in 1737; but the régime of the Rev. Edward Holyoke 
from 1737 to 1769 was turbulent. The first choice of the Cor- 
poration had been the pastor of the Brattle Street Church, who 
declined the office. Then, on a colleague’s assurance to the 
Governor of his being ‘“‘sound in the faith,” Holyoke was chosen. 
The current suspicions of his perfect orthodoxy seem to have 
been well founded, to judge from certain events during his time 
of office.“° At his first commencement, three Masters had to 
be forbidden to uphold heretical propositions, viz: that the Trin- 
ity of Divine Persons is not revealed in the Old Testament; 
that it is not a contradiction to assert that the creation existed 
from eternity; that religion should not be taught as based on the 
mysteries of faith. On the other hand, in the Board of Over- 
seers, the proposal of the high Calvinists that the Corporation 
candidate for the Hollis professorship of Natural Philosophy 
and Mathematics be examined, as was Wigglesworth, as to his 
religious principles, was voted down” in spite of his close as- 
sociation with Dr. Colman. Yet a tutor appointed in 1739 was 
so examined, probably because a tutor gave religious instruction 
and counsel to his studen's. The Overseers appear, however, 
to have been well satisfied with conditions in 1740, and the relig- 
ious climate of the college might have remained that of moder- 
ate Calvinism had not George Whitefield come to Cambridge in 





73 H. Flynt, A Caution to Sinners against abusing The Patience of God by a 
‘progress in Sin, published at the desire of many of the scholars, 1736: ‘‘ When 
the sinner hears his astonishing sentence to eternal perdition. ... ’’ 

74 ‘‘hey have all the Reason in the world to believe that the day of Judgment 
will come at last.... ’’ 

75 See Peirce, op. cit., ch. XIX; Quincy, op. ctt., II, ch. XX. Natural philosophy 
was given greater emphasis; Locke was introduced, Horace was earlier studied. 

76 By the lay majority of the Board—23 against 17 clergymen. Quincy, op. cit., I, 

27. 


p. 
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1740, preached to faculty and students and virtually accused the 
college of apostacy from “the Old New England and Puritanic 
way of thinking about regeneration, conversion, justification by 
faith alone, original sin, etc.” 


The immediate effects of Whitefield’s preaching upon the 
college were pronounced. The winter of 1740-41 was marked by 
revivalistic mee’ ings among the students, some of which degen- 
erated into theological wranglings over predestination, free 
grace, and the like. The reverend Overseers were in general 
pleased at so much evangelical fervor where they had long 
thought there was more wanted, and called for days of thanks- 
giving, fasting and prayer. But by the summer of 1741 the 
tide was turning." Emotional fervor produced not only the 
fruits of spiritual and moral regeneration, but also theological 
discord and even gross immorality among the students.** Mean- 
time, the conservatives had been advising the revivalists White- 
field, Tennent, Davenport and others, that the college was in a 
“deplorable state of morality,” that the Angli i é 

deplorable state of morality,” that the Anglicans Tillotson and 

Clarke were read, to the neglect of Stoddard, Shepard, and 

others; that the tutors failed to pray with the students concern- 

ing the state of their souls. These criticisms Whitefield pub- 
lished, not only in sermons, but in a pamphlet that had wide 
circulation.** It was answered by one from the whole faculty 
in 1744. Whitefield responded with some concessions, but 
impugned President Holyoke’s veracity. The next year Pro- 
fessor Wigglesworth issued a full denial of these aspersions, 
and produced factual proof of the neglect of Tillotson’s and 
Clarke’s works, while showing the popularity of evangelical 
authors among the students.” But he refused to admit that it 
was the duty of tutors to pray with the students concerning their 
souls’ salvation, and quoted Rev. ii, 23: ‘I am he who searches 
the reins and the hearts.”” The intellectualist shrank from the 
intimate personal work of soul-saving which the founding fa- 

77 From Tutor Henry Flynt’s Diary, ibid., p. 42. 

78 Pres'dent Holyoke’s Minis‘erial Convention Sermon of May 1741 warned against 
the leaven of the Pharisees, i. e., a mistaken and superficial return to the em- 
otional traditions of Puritan regeneration, leading to pretensions of superior 
holiness, and the leaven of the Pharisees which, denying all tradition, stimulated 
deism and freethinking. Quincy, op. cit., II, p. 47. 

79 Flynt’s Diary, itid., pp. 45 on. 

80 Chauncy, State of Religion in New England, p. 295. 

81 The Testimony of the President, Professors and Instructors of Harvard College 
in Cambridge, 1744. 


82 Letter to George Whitefield, 1745. President Holyoke added a very severe 
epilogue. 
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thers deemed indispensable. No wonder moral conditions in 

the student body grew worse !** 

The controversy subsided, but the breach between liberals 
and conservatives was widened. From then on, Harvard by 
religious climate, by its clerical graduates’ reputation for Arm- 
inian and Arian views, became more and more suspected and 
shunned by the orthodox, with Yale as their preference, the 
chief theological representative of the latter being of course 
Jonathan Edwards.“ of the former, Charles Chauncy and Jon- 
athan Mayhew. Chauncy in particular objected to Edwards’ 
enthusiasm as instigating contempt for a learned ministry and 
seminaries of learning, and asserted that Harvard, which he 
had known intimately for twenty years ‘‘was never in be ter 
circumstances in point of religion, good order and learning than 
it is today.” (p. 66.) 

But it was not doctrinally orthodox, thought the orthodox 
clergy, nor faithful to the old Puritan doctrines of predestination, 
election, original sin, the depravity of natural reason, justifica- 
tion or even the Trinity. The only distinctive Puritan tenets 
retained were the authority of the Bible and that aspect of sanc- 
tification which required a good Christian life as evidence of 
regeneration, and these were insufficient. Hence they disap- 
proved of the ordination of Jonathan Mayhew (class of 1744) 
over the West Church in Boston in 1747, and later, though un- 
successfully, sought to exclude him from the Board of Over- 
seers.” By 1762 they were endeavoring to establish a rival to 
83 For evidence see Morison, Three Centuries, py. 114-135. 

84 Quincy, op. cit., II, np. 52 on. Edwards had said ‘‘It seems to me a reproach 
that our colleges, instead of teing plaves of the greatest advantages of true 
piety, ene cannot send a child thither without great danger of his being infe ted 
as to his morals, as it has certainly teen sometimes with these societies ... 
it is perfectly intolerable and anything should te done rather than it should 
be s0.’’ (p. 63). In 1753 the president and fellows of Yale passed votes declar- 
ing that the students should be estat] shed in the princinles of religion, accord- 
ing to the Assembly’s Catechism, Autres’ Medulla and Cases of Conscience, 


and should not te suffered to te instructed in any different principles an! doe- 
trines ‘‘and that every President, Fellow, Professor of Divinity or Tutor in 





said college shall, before he enter upon the execution of his office, pul li ly 
consent thereto, as containing a just summary of the Christian religion, and 
renounce all principles and doctrines contrary there‘o and shall pass tr ugh 


such examination (as thought proper) in order that (they may be satisfied) he 
should do it truly and without evasion or equivocation.’’ (Quincey, on. c't., 
II, p. 71) Yale forbade any student to attend an Episcopal church, thouch his 
own father should preach there. (p. 75.) In 1747 there was an attempt in the 
Massachusetts General Court to impose similar orthodox tests upon Harvard, but 
it was given up. 

85 Quinvy, op. cit., IT. pp. 66 on. Mayhew published in 1749 Seven Sermons in 
which Arminianism is plainly hinted: ‘‘to speak in reproachful language of the 
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Harvard in New Hampshire (II, p. 105), for by this time Harv- 
ard was so confirmed in liberal control that Charles Chauncy 
and Jonathan Mayhew were the clerical leaders of the Over- 
seers. (pp. 109-111; 135.) Hence, when Edward Wigglesworth 
the elder was succeeded in 1765 by his son Edward as Hollis 
Professor of Divinity, it is recorded that the Corporation ex- 
amined the latter “concerning his principles in Divinity, whether 
they were orthodox according to the doctrines of the churches 
of Christ with us, to which he gave full and satisfactory an- 
swers.”** The minutes of the Overseers are equally explicit, 
which, in view of Professor Wigglesworth’s questioning of 
some of the points of high Calvinism, can only be explained by 
supposing that the liberal view was well accepted and even tran- 
scend-d in the second stage of the long Wigglesworth era—1722 
to 1794, when the son resigned.“ Another indication of this 
spirit is that in 1784 all students save those who were preparing 
for the ministry were excused from attending his lectures on 
controversial divinity; while the old catechetical examination on 
Wollebius was displaced by conferences on assigned readings 
in the lectures of the liberal dissenting divine, Philip Doddridge.* 
Ames-Wollebius-Doddridge—the crescendo or the diminuendo, 





moral virtues, which consist summarily in the love of God and man and an 
imitation of the divine perfections comparing them to filthy rags, is absurd 
and approaches near to blasphemy.’’ (p. 69.) 

86 Quincy, op. cit., II, p. 131. The son’s sermon, The Hope of Immortality, at the 
death of Harvard’s great Holl'sian prcfessor of Natural Philosonhy, John 
Winthrop (1779), is a learned review not only of Scriptural texts on immortality, 
but of ‘‘scientific’’ views (matter is incanable of thought); and the opin ons of 
Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Seneca, Cicero—but Cice’o had doubts—‘‘ yuid 
melius quam in mediis vitae laborilus ot domiscere’’—which required the Chris- 
tian revelation to answer with finality. Winthrop is referred to as a ‘‘Christian 
ph losopher’’ and his deathbed word is quoted: ‘ I view religion as a ma ter 
of very great importan e.’’ Evidently, the preacher had some Dei ts in mind 
in the congregation. The inventory of students’ effects burned in 1764 1.sts but 
one Bible! 

87 Ilid., II. 259. The second Wigglesworth’s views merge toward rational Chris- 
tianity—i. e., early Un tarianism. 

88 Ibid., pp. 258 on. Lectures on Pneumatology, Ethics and Divinity, first pub- 
lished in 1763. This book was stale in the dissenting acadenies of Enzland 
and is vastly removed from the scholastic Wollebius. A ‘‘psychological’’ basis 
for religion is first laid; then the moral attributes of God and our resultant 
moral duties are dealt with. Natural religion is appraised and the reed, evidence, 
and doctrines of Christian revelation are set forth. An elaborate apparatus of 
reading authorities brings in the classics the Latitudinarians, literal dissen ers 
and the Seotch school. ‘he book is a huge symposium of all ethical pagan and 
literal Christian doctrine. Copious attention is paid to the chief Deistie writers 
—Blount, Tindal, Chubb, ete. Frequent references to Lecke, Tillot.on, Butler, 
Paley, Dr. Price, Watts, Hutcheson, ete. reveal the catholicity of the author, 
and those to Grotius, Puffendorf, etc., his sage juxtaposition of law and politics 
with religion and ethics. 
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as one sees it, in the theological liberalization of Harvard. The 
latter was accentuated by the establishment, in 1789, of the Al- 
ford Professorship of Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy, and 
Civil Polity. In the founders’ provisions, this professor’s first 
duty was to lecture to the senior classes on natural religion— 
that is, non-Christian ethical theism, “interspersing the whole 
with remarks showing the coincidence between the doctrines of 
Revelation and the dictates of Reason in these important points; 
and lastly, notwithstanding this coincidence, to state the abso- 
lute necessity and vast utility of a Divine revelation.”* This 
is unadulterated Locke, and the ra‘ional, ethical, Christianity 
which that great philosopher, whose Essay on the Human Un- 
derstanding had become a textbook at Harvard, had set forth in 
The Reasonableness of Christianity in 1695. The old conser- 
vatism had but one foothold left in the curriculum. That was 
the four Dudleian lectures, established in 1755, and, dedicated 
to (1) the principles of Natural Religion; (2) the confirma- 
tion, illustration and improvement of the great articles of the 
Christian religion; (3) the detection, convicting and expos- 
ing of the idolatry, errors and superstitions of the Romish 
Church; (4) maintaining, explaining and proving the 
validity of the ordina‘ion of ministers or pastors of the church- 
es, and their administration of the sacraments or ordinances of 
religion as the same hath been practiced in New England from 
the first beginning of it, and continued to this day.” So the 
militant assertion of Amesian Congregationalism for which 
Harvard was founded, and by which it had been fostered up to 
1700, was reduced to one lecture a year! 


The revolutionary atmosphere of intensely patriotic Harv- 
ard accentuated this drift from liberal Calvinism to natural 
religion slightly tinctured with Christianity. President Lang- 
don’s sentimental prayers and tedious expositions of Scripture 
were pathetically unequal to the task of restoring piety and con- 
ventional moral decorum to the student body.” But Professor 
Tappan did all he could to save it from the infidelity of the 
French Revolution, and it is probable that Harvard was spared 
Yale’s wholesale apostasy to Paineism by his mild and reason- 





89 Quincy, op. cit., II, p. 502. 
90 Quin:y, op. cit., II, p. 139. 
91 Morison, Three Centuries, pp. 145 on, p. 162. 
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able sermons against extremism in religion as in politics.” 

Undoubtedly he also did much to make and keep Harvard Fed- 

eralist, though it was a Federalism sensitive to high social and 

intellectual ideas.** But it was Federalism dedicated to progress, 
willing to heed the sound criticisms of conventional Christianity 
for obscurantism, bigotry, and a neglect of philanthropy and 
sincerity." At Tappan’s death, it was inevitable that a crucial 
decision had to be made, for or against the religious liberalism 
of the past century, for or against the militant and reactionary 
orthodoxy of Jedidiah Morse and Timothy Dwight. At a not- 
able meeting of the Board of Overseers in the State House 

Council Chamber in Boston, 1805, “after a long and pa‘ient 

discussion,” the Rev. Henry Ware, a known liberal (later Uni- 

tarian), was confirmed as Hollis Professor of Divinity, and 
soon after the presidency was offered to the Hon. Fisher Ames, 

a convert to Episcopalianism from the Congregational church. 

Secularism and Humanism had again won the fortress of Puri- 

tan “Veritas.” 

92 See his Sermons on Important Subjects, 1807, and especially his sermon to the 
senior class in 1798 in which he argues against pleasure as the chief good, and 
selfishness as man’s chief motive, the possibility of a virtuous life without belief 
in the moral government and laws of God, the future existence and retribution, 
the obligations of piety, justice, temperance, and chastity. Nevertheless, ‘‘ we 
earnestly contend that every man is both entitled and bound to examine and 
judge for himself on every important question.’’ Dr. Tappan had Timothy 
Dwight’s hostility to infidelity without Dwicht’s acerbity and unfairness, 

93 See Tappan’s Fast Day sermon at the Brattle Street Church, 1793: ‘‘Let us 
show the world by our example that the progress of true knowledge and freedom 
has no natural connection with the growth of Deism or Atheism but that a 
reverential belief and practice of both natural and revealed religion aie at once 
the main prop of a free and happy commonwealth and are best tefriended and 
promoted by thorough inquiry and enlightened republican liberty.’’ 

94 William Ellery Channing studied divinity under Tappan. Memoir, (1899 ed.), 
p. 68. 











THE SOCIAL BASIS OF THE GERMAN 
REFORMATION 


Hajo HoLsorn 
Yale University 


One of the intrinsic weaknesses of our historical studies 
is that we can understand the past only by utilizing analogies 
to our age. What we comprehend of past events or personal- 
ities most readily is the features which they seem to have in 
common with our own forms of life, and it is from these associ- 
ations that we take our cue in exploring the past. We know 
how fallacious this method can be, since a closer study of the 
historical landscape possibly reveals that what we regarded as 
a landmark had actually little significance in its own age 
and what we believed a resemblant factor was nothing but a 
superficial similarity. So we have very often to burn the 
bridges over which we entered into the territory of the past. 


This applies particularly to sociological methods in history. 
They are delusive if used as an absolute criterion or without 
historical sense, that is, by not making allowance for the differ- 
ences of historical societies. And if we look at the studies of 
social life in the sixteenth century, we shall find that the gulf 
that separates the social life of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries from that of the sixteenth has often been too easily 
bridged over (cf. for example Roy Pascal, The Social Basis of 
the German Reformation, London, 1933). A great deal of work 
will have to be spent on re-examining our general conceptions 
and on a new reading and uncovering of source material before 
we shall ob‘ain an adequate picture of the social situation of 
Germany at the beginning of the sixteenth century. That is a 
prerequisite for a true evaluation of the influence which social 
conditions had on the Reformation. 


We stand on firm ground as far as the knowledge of econ- 
omic history is concerned. The work of the last two or three 
generations of economists and historians has endowed us with 
a knowledge of the history of German trade, commerce, and. 
industry in the later middle ages and in early modern times 
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which enables us to follow the great changes in that sphere with 
little difficulty. Even the study of agrarian corditions, which 
for a time did not keep pace with the research done on capital- 
ism, has advanced and produced more definite and reliable re- 
sults. But in estimating the impact of these economic factors 
upon the structure of society we are still in an exploratory stage. 
Two points especially should be given more careful attention. 


First, the scholars—and a great number of most able ones 
made the economic and social change of the sixteenth century 
the field of their study—approached their subject largely with 
a view to inquiring into the origins of modern capitalism. Con- 
sequently, they were more interested in the advent of fresh 
changes as such than in the average conditions of that particular 
age. They treated the economic history of the sixteenth century 
as a prelude to the present-day system of economy and hence 
were prone to over-emphasize all that seemed to indicate a break- 
ing away from the older economic system. Yet it is doubtful 
whether the rise of early capitalism in Germany actually revo- 
lutionized German society as a whole. We observe the growth 
of finance and large-scale trade and new forms of industrial 
organization chiefly in Upper Germany, whereas Middle and 
North Germany preserved the traditional habits of agrarian so- 
ciety. For the bulk of Germany the sixteenth century did not 
bring forth a considerable change in economic conditions, the 
revolution of prices perhaps being the only experience in which 
the nation as a whole participated. With this single, though of 
course important, exception we may say that Northern Germany, 
the birthplace of Lutheranism and future stronghold of 
Protestantism, was not witnessing a considerable trans- 
formation of economic life during the sixteenth century. The 
economic constitution of these sections of Germany had been 
established considerably earlier and nothing sensational was to 
happen for a long time to come. The South of Germany was 
going through an age of profound transformation of its econ- 
omic status, but the period of bold achievements and successful 
enterprises was superseded by an epoch of deterioration and 
contraction. In space as well as in time the rise of capitalism in 
Germany is distinctly limited. The era of the Fuggers marks 
a new departure in the general economic history. of Europe, but 
in German history little more than a glamorous episode. 


But if it is true that the influence of the new capitalistic 
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enterprises on the general life of the people should not be over- 
rated, it becomes even more urgent to differentiate German 
socie‘y of the sixteenth century from modern society. That 
leads us to a second aspect of principal significance. We are 
too much accustomed to such convenient class divisions as feu- 
dal, upper, middle, and lower classes and to conceiving the so- 
cial relationship of these groups in analogy to the structure of 
modern society. Recent sociological studies have taught us that 
these classifications do not suffice to understand social actions 
and reactions in our society; they are, moreover, even less ap- 
propriately applied to the social life of the sixteenth century. 
There was a greater variety of social groups than the three or 
four classes into which we usually divide society today. More 
essential, however, is the discrepancy of the underlying’ social 
principles. The terms upper, middle, and lower classes are 
taken from the stratification of an acquisitive society, a type 
of human society in which property and income confer a definite 
social rank upon its members. 


Medieval society, however, was built on different prin- 
ciples. The order of feudal ranks was in theory constructed not 
on the pattern of income and property but according to function- 
al duties. We know, to be sure, that the authority which was 
wielded for the good of society was endowed with material 
wealth, particularly wi‘h income from ground-rents. But since 
ground-rents could not be accumulated, a kind of social superi- 
ority developed which was very different from what we see in 
modern society. In the sixteenth century this system of medieval 
feudalism was in decay; landed property had become convert- 
ible into capital wealth and vice versa. But a great importance 
was still attached to landed property, which still bestowed on 
its holders certain political prerogatives, and the new rich were 
therefore very eager to join the ranks of the landed aristoc- 


racy. 


Medieval society, furthermore, was not only feudal but 
religious in a way that made itself felt in the social structure. 
Again we are aware that the church fell victim to feud- 
alism, but the fact nevertheless remains that it possessed a sense 
of social honor and distinction quite at variance with feudal 
classification. The struggle between church and state, emperor 
and pope had forced the church to become a political power, 
and it was this development which forced the church to approve 
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of and to participate in feudal organization. Yet though the 
church’s servants and its head became feudal lords and in the 
later middle ages capitalists, the church showed itself able to 
call into existence a group of people who took their stand outside 
a society organized on the lines of rich and poor. 


Again and again the demand had been renewed which Christ 
made upon his followers to live in poverty and to seclude them- 
selves from the temptations of the world. The church preached 
this belief and, on the other hand, made use of it for political 
purposes. In order to have at its disposal a body of true serv- 
ants and independent officials, it tried to separate its priests 
from the rest of the flock not by giving them social advantages 
but by taking away social rights. All these attempts, like forc- 
ing celibacy upon the clergy and asking for abstention from 
property, succeeded only for a time. But they were not fruit- 
less. If we compare the endeavors of the secular lords to build 
up a corps of state officials with the parallel attempts of the 
church, it is quite obvious that the church reaped a better harvest. 
The majority of the clergy failed in their duties; yet there were 
not only individual saints but a large group of priests and monks 
who conceived their task not as a private occupation but as a 
functional commission. 


But what did this mean for the structure of society? The 
priests and monks were socially disenfranchised in order to gain 
at once higher social dignity. To take up the humble life of a 
monk was meritorious in itself. However paradoxical to at- 
tach social dignity to a renunciation of society, such holy con- 
duct could not be divested of social significance. It was al- 
ways uncertain what place priests and monks would exactly 
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this idea of service underwent a change. Service to the church 
was the aim in the beginning, now it became service to the com- 
munity of which the clergyman happened to be a member. 
Church and state came closer together in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, the state gaining control over many depart- 
ments of church life. The clergy, on the other hand, obtained 
a new hold over the life of the larger classes. Besides many 
deplorable results as revealed in the abundance of superstitious 
miracles and similar phenomena, we find that what was best in 
the thought and practice of the clergy and monasteries kindled 
the flame of true Christian enthusiasm among the laity. The 
“brotherhoods of common life” stand out as an example of 
how the realization of Christian principles among the clergy- 
men and monks awakened the laymen to emulate them and 
partake in their works of prayer and love and in their renunci- 
ation of outward distinction. 


The influence of these movements of reform in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries was varying. These centuries 
were full of reform movements within and without the church. 
We see that in many cases the movements resulted in putting 
at the disposal of the Roman church a group of people who saw 
their task in mere zeal for the pope. I mention the 
Dominicans and their role in building up the Inquisition. And 
again in spite of all the examples of stupidity and brutality of 
which we know, I cannot find that the revival of this ardor can 
be traced merely to selfishness and economic interests. The 
work done in more recent years, chiefly by Catholic scholars in 
Germany, has convinced me that the old church still commanded 
a great number of irreproachable and able preachers and theolo- 
gians. 


But there was a second group of reformers who did not 
join the struggle for the restoration of papal authority, but in- 
stead began to apply the ideal of apostolic poverty to the church 
itself, demanding that not a single class but the church as a 
whole live in poverty. This view appealed to many people as 
early as the beginning of the Franciscan movement, and the 
church had generally a hard task to reconcile the tendencies of 
the mendicant orders with its own compromising attitude to- 
wards social problems. The church never quite succeeded. The 
ideal of apostolic poverty most forcefully preached by St. Fran- 
cis, the son of a rich merchant, resounded throughout Christen- 
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dom. It was carried on in the monasteries and among laymen, 
and it was eventually supported by the rising states which wanted 
to exclude the church from all secular affairs. Thus the relig- 
ious ideal became a political claim as well. The conflict be- 
tween church and state, now renewed on a different level, gave 
new opportunities to the clergy. Henceforth we meet more 
often in history with the undesirable type of theologians who 
proved themselves submissive to all demands of secular govern- 
ment. But there were others who used the tension which ex- 
isted between state and church in order to assert the Christian 
ideals in criticizing both forces. They received support from 
their bishops or from the princes and magistrates or whoever 
might show himself readiest to lend assistance to the priest who 
wanted to fulfill his task within his assigned community. 


The tension between state and church, as it appeared in the 
fifteenth and at the beginning of the sixteenth centuries, gave 
the clergy an opportunity to play a more independent part in 
society. In countries like England and France, where the state 
had already been centralized to a comparatively high degree and 
the authority of the central government could make itself felt 
throughout the nation, even a reformed clergy could not assume 
command of affairs, since the government was able to remove 
the tension by bargaining with or fighting against the papacy. 
In both countries it was more a change of institutions than of 
faith that took place in the first half of the sixteenth century. 
The religious reformation of these countries began in the course 
of later social and political upheavals, a development that was 
to connote an episode in French and an epoch in English history. 


The situation in Germany was unique. The pressure of 
the decadent Roman church bore heavily on the whole people, 
for no other country had so many just grievances against the 
Roman see. On the other hand, not only was Germany divided 
into many territories, but the governmental authority of the 
territorial states was comparatively weak. No territorial prince 
could hope to carry through a thorough reformation of the 
church. He necessarily feared his neighbors and his subjects 
who were still bound to the Roman church. Since the way of 
political reform of the Empire was blocked, only a religious 
principle could open the way into the future. A principle, how- 
ever, was of little use unless it was made vital by a group of 
people who enjoyed the confidence of various classes because 
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of their devotion to a higher cause than the pursuit of economic 
interests. An earnest preacher who lived up to the ideals which 
he proclaimed was still exercising an enormous authority in 
Germany. He was remote from the daily struggle for social 
hegemony, his office was functional and reflected a higher unity 
of human relations for which people most ardently longed. 


If we consider what channels of influencing society were 
at the disposal of the clergy, we can understand the responsibil- 
ity which the clerical office carried with it. Theologians were 
the only men who knew Latin, except for the small though in- 
creasing groups of educated people like jurists and humanists, 
and they were the people who had to read pamphlets and books 
before the laity, even when the publication of books in the 
vernacular had become a common feature. In the fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries the clergy were holding an almost 
absolute monopoly of information, and there is little doubt that 
the agitation of the common people before and after the appear- 
ance of Luther was effected chiefly through clerics. 


Now we come to the problem of Luther. I do not see the 
slightest possibility of ascribing the origins of Luther’s refor- 
mation to a particular social class in the sense that his theology 
was a rationalization of existing class interests. His father 
was of peasant stock and had become a miner and ultimately 
made a moderate fortune. The son could look forward to at- 
taining a higher social status by studying law, when his sudden 
conversion to monkish life led him far away from all thoughts 
of a social career. It seems to me absurd to read any social 
feeling into the development of Luther’s religious experiences 
and conceptions. Like all great religious prophecies they came 
to maturity in a mind ready to withdraw from the life of the 
world and not bent on world dominance. 

But at least medieval society had given room to these 
searchers for truth and grace, and monasticism had become an 
acknowledged institution. It is very important that Luther 
attained his new religious insight as a monk and not as an 
outsider to the church. His earnest strife for attaining the 
highest ideals of the church gave him the strength to set up a 
higher goal. And being a member of the church, he was seek- 
ing reform of the church and not a revolt against her tradition. 

But the special structure of society in the fifteenth century 
was auspicious for what was going to happen. The University 
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of Wittenberg, like most of the German universities of that age, 
enjoyed comparatively more freedom of teaching than the old 
church universities. Founded in the capital of a territory by a 
secular prince, the University of Wittenberg was not so closely 
under the control of the church authorities. It was here that 
Luther as professor of the Holy Scriptures began to lecture on 
his new conception of Christian faith. Most probably he was 
not aware of his audacity; it seemed but natural to him that 
professors should not simply expound the law of the church but 
contribute by their work and thinking to its reformation. A 
new conception of academic office revealed itself here which can 
be fully explained only by reverting to the particular situation 
of society. To conceive of the professors as the living con- 
science of the church, instead of as simply executing its rulings, 
was an unthinkable idea in the heyday of the middle ages. It 
shows that these reforming clerics conceived of their functional 
authority in a much wider sense than before. They had or- 
iginally derived their authority from the church for the good 
of the church. But now they applied it to the church itself, to 
a church which had become hopelessly entangled in worldly 
affairs, while they had kept a certain aloofness from secular 
life. 

Perhaps, on the other hand, they knew the life of the laity 
better than the church government, although certainly not the 
political or business life. They alone were aware of the deep 
desire of individuals of all ranks to embrace the Christian life 
and obtain inward peace. 


They had brought the gospel to the rising classes, they had 
kept the fire in all divisions of society. But now they got into a 
serious conflict between their prior mandate and the confidence 
that their congregations had thrust upon them. Luther started 
his controversy over indulgences which was to drag him into 
the world-wide arena, in the course of the difficulties which had 
arisen within his congregation. He became the Protestant re- 
former because he wanted to maintain the dignity of the clerical 
office. That added fresh power to his strength in those mo- 
ments of weakness when an inner voice was warning him that 
a single man could not pretend to be wiser than the consensus 
saeculorum. 


Thus the realization of functional authority as accomp- 
lished by the Roman church proved of great importance even 
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in the inner life of the man who was to abolish monasticism and 
priesthood. But even greater was the significance for the first 
expansion of Lutheran ideas. We have no book on Protestantism 
comparable to the scope of Harnack’s History of the Mission 
and Expansion of the Christian Church in the First Three Cen- 
turies. But toward such an analysis, it may be said at least that 
it forms an outstanding characteristic of the first phase of the 
Reformation period that from Luther to Thomas Muntzer all 
church reformers who entered the battle came from the ranks 
of monks or priests. 


In the light of what has been said, this phenomenon can be 
more easily expounded. These reformers lived in the same con- 
flict of duty to the church and to the people as did Luther. They 
were therefore prepared to follow the path that Luther showed, 
and so they made public the new truth to all the classes of the 
people. It was they who awakened over night the enthusiasm 
of the people and from that great achievement we may learn 
how strong was their authority over the masses. This authority 
was not due to the conformity of the clergy to the existing so- 
cial stratification but to its independence. Since they derived 
their social honor not from feudal or property privileges, they 
appeared as more objective and reliable leaders, as the best 
fitted intermediaries between the classes of society. Whether 
this clerical group, which was a small minority within a much 
wider class, lived up to the expectations of the people, I do 
not wish to discuss. That question belongs to the history of 
the period in which the Protestant churches constituted them- 
selves as new social units. It is, however, obvious that the 
Protestant reformers were in a position to form their original 
social program without much consideration of special class 
interests. 


I have attempted to demonstrate three things. First, a 
problem of the method of approach: the stratification of our 
modern society should not be expected to offer much help for 
the understanding of other ages. The directing principles on 
which the society of the later middle ages was founded are 
at variance with those of our age. Second, a closer study of 
the society of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries shows that 
the idea of the monk’s calling was still a potent force which was 
embodied in a number of powerful personalities. Third, it was 
this minority that used the opportunity to assert its unifying 
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religious ideas against and amidst conflicting economic interests. 
To this cause the strength and the rapid spread of the German 
Reformation in its first years can be largely traced. There was 
no one-sided social basis of the origins of the German Reforma- 
tion, but there was a particular constellation of social groups 
and social factors which was auspicious for the cause of reform. 
The most fortunate result was the fact that Protestantism as 
a religious idea was not from its very inception bound up with 
a distinct class interest. 











THE APPOINTMENT AND INSTRUCTION 
OF S. P. G. MISSIONARIES 


ALFRED W. NEWCOMBE 
Knox College 


From the opening of the eighteenth century to the close of 
the Revolution the cause and interests of the Church of England 
were promoted in the American colonies mainly by the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel." During this period that 
organization, commonly known as the S. P. G., employed in 
the colonies a total of three hundred different missionaries.’ 
These men were settled throughout the thirteen colonies, but 
because of the privileged position occupied by the church in 
Virginia and Maryland, the distribution was by no means 
equalized.* 

Candidates for missionary appointments were brought to 
the attention of the Society in various ways. In the early years 





1 This materia] is largely drawn from a chapter of the writer’s unpublished doc- 
toral dissertation in the Library of the University of Michigan. 

2 A total of 309 were appointed, but due to seven deaths from smallpox and drown- 
ing, to the cancellation of one appointment obtained by forged credentials, and 
to early misconduct in the case of another, 9 of that numter never really served 
the Society. Of the remaining 300, 52 worked in South Carolina; 33 in North 
Carolina; 12 in Georgia; 2 in Virginia; 5 in Maryland; 45 in Pennsylvania and 
Delaware; 43 in New Jersey; 58 in New York; and 81 in New England. This 
accounts for a total of 331 of whom 31 served in more than one colony and have 
been counted more than once. C, F. Pascoe, Two Hundred Years of the 8. P. G., 
London, 1901, II, pp. 849-856, presents a missionary roll for the colonies and a 
summarized table on p. 847. 

3 The missionary roll as cited above is limited to the oricinal thirteen colonies. 
The Society Journal, however, affords evidence of a contribution made to the 
development of the church in East and West Florida. The Lords Commissioners 
of Trade and Plantations, through its Secretary, John Pownall, requested the 
aid of the S. P. G. That Society recommended the Reverend Samuel Hart for 
Mobile, the Reverend William Dawson for Pensacola, and a Mr. Bovier, who 
spoke both French and English, as a teacher for Mobile. It agreed also to 
send books to the clergy in both East and West Florida, and strongly urged 
the Commissioners to provide churches and home for the clergy and, if proper, 
to advance some portion of the salary toward the expenses of the voyage. See 
the Journal for March 16, April 13, and May 18, 1764; also for July 19, 1765. 
During the same years, 1701-1784, the Society maintained 65 missionaries in 
other parts of the British possessions. Of this numter 10 were stationed in 
Newfoundland and Labrador; 19 in Nova Scotia; 2 in New Brunswick; 2 in 
Quebec; 13 in Barbados; 10 in the Bahamas; 2 in Jamaica; 4 on the Moskito 
Shore; 2 in West Africa; and 1 in Europe. Pascoe, Two Hundred Years, 
II, pp. 856 et seq. 
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of its history there were some who directly volunteered for such 
service. The bishops were responsible for the recommendation 
of others. The bishops were requested to instruct the arch- 
deacons during their visitations to announce that any of the 
clergy who desired thus to be employed should send their names 
to their respective bishops who would transmit them to the 
Society. Candidates were presented also by the official bodies 
of such Anglican churches as were already in existence in the 
colonies.’ Others were brought to the consideration of the So- 
ciety through letters of recommenda‘ion from those of the co- 
lonial governors who were loyal churchmen.* In some cases 
the recommendations came from missionaries already in the 
field.° At least two of the missionaries already at work pre- 
sented their sons for similar employment.’ One candidate, 
James Troutbeck, was recommended by a vicar and two curates 
of the church of England." John Wesley, however, appears to 
have been brought to the attention of the Society by the Georgia 
Trustees—the patrons and promoters of that colony.” 


Candidates for such employment were in all likelihood 
known to but few of the members; indeed the majority were 
known to none of them. Letters of recommendation were, there- 
fore, indispensable from the very beginning. At an early date 
the Society saw the supreme importance of exercising great care 





4 For example, William Black and Edward Vaughn, Jour., July 19, 1706; Oct. 
15, 1708. See also Georgia Colonial Records, I p. 327. 

5 Jour., May 15, 1702; Nov. 14, 1704; Feb. 13, 1718-19. 

6 Ilid., Jan. 15, 1702-3. 

7 For example, the church wardens and vestry of Newport, Rhode Island. Jour., 
Jan. 18, 1722-3. See also Jour., Jan. 17, 1734-5; S. P. G. Tetters B XI, 37 
(S. Johnson, Stratford, Conn. to Secy. of S. P. G., Oct. 2, 1743); H. W. Foote, 
Annals of King’s Chapel, Boston, 1900, II. p. 236. 

8 Jour., July 20, 1744; Foote, Annals, I, p. 255. 

9 Jour., Mar. 16, 1759; Mar. 19, 1762; S. P. G. Letters. B IX, 28 (S. Seabury, 
New London, Conn. to Secy., Oct. 6. 1741); B. I, Pt. II, 212 (8. Johnson, 
Stratford, Conn. to Seey., Apr. 28, 1727). 

10 Jovr., Jan. 16, 1740-1; Feb. 17, 1748-9. 

11 Itid., Dec. 21, 1753. 

12 Jour., Jan. 16, 1735-6. ‘‘ Wesley was a missionary, but not an appointee of 
the Venerable Society,’’ says Professor H. L. Osgood, The American Colonies 
in the Eighteenth Century, New York, 1924, III, pp. 109-110. But according 
to the Journal, Jan. 16, 1735-6, Wesley was recommended to the S. P. G. by 
the Georgia Trustees to take the place of Samuel Quincy in Savannah when 
Quincy should leave. The Society agreed to the provosal. Quincy ended his 
work in 1736. Wesley served there from 1736 to 1737. A letter from Wesley 
to the Society dated Savannah, July 26, 1737, is reported by the Journal, July 
21, 1738. In it he says his first idea was to receive no salary but food and 
clothing in kind only; he accepted the Society bounty for the good of his flock, 
which he did not need for personal subsistence. 
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in the selection of its missionaries and appointed two commit- 
tees: one, to draft a more acceptable form in which recommenda- 
tions must be made; the other, to devise a more effective means 
of testing the fitness of applicants.** By these committees it 
was proposed that all letters of recommendation should indicate 
the age of the applicant; his condition of life, whether single 
or married ;“* his temper, prudence, learning, his sober and pious 
conversation; his zeal for Christianity and his diligence in the 
work; his loyalty to the government and his conformity to the 
doctrine and discipline of the church.” The committees further 
requested that no one should be recommended merely from favor 
or other worldly considerations. They stipulated that if any 
clergyman in charge of a parish were to volunteer for service, 
he should be required in addition to the usual testimonials to 
present a statement of the consent and approval of his bishop 
under the latter’s hand and seal.”® 


At its general meetings the Society adopted regulations 
considering recommendations and appointments. The Secre- 
tary was instructed to inform all candidates for missionary posts 
that in addition to the approval of the bishop they must also 
secure from that official a certificate of good life." No recom- 
mendations were to be considered unless signed by a bishop, 
or when that was not practicable, by some other persons of 
credit and note. At least three of the signers were to be mem- 
bers of the Church of England, and such as were known to some 
of the members of the Society.’"* Nor were any recommenda- 
tions to be accepted until the signers had been consulted by some 
officer or agent of the Society.*® No applicant was, however, 
to be employed as a missionary until he had been tested as to 





13 Jour., Apr. 17, 1702; Mar. 2, 1704-5; Journal of the Standing Committee, 
Apr. 7, 1702. 

14 If married, missionaries were required to take their wives with them unless 
for reasons acceptable to the Society. Jour., Nov. 18, 1709. 

15 Jour., Mar. 2. 1704-5; Collection of Society Papers, 1706, pp. 20-21. This re- 
port can te most conveniently found in Pascoe, Two Hundred Years, II, p. 837. 

16 The Society later adopted a proposal of the clergy of New York and New 
Jersey to the effect that except in extraordinary cases no American ecand‘dates 
should thereafter be considered teyond those whom they had already accepted 
and to whom permission had teen given to sail to England for orders. An 
exception was to be made if they were, or had been, students in some college 
and could produce a certificate of good behavior from the president of that 
institution. Jour.. Sept. 15, 1769. 

17 Jour., July 19, 1706. 

18 Ibid., Sept. 17,1703. 

19 Ibid., Feb. 21, 1717-18. 
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his ability to preach acceptably, and particularly, if he were not 
a native Englishman, as to his ability to pronounce the language 
correctly.” Finally, when any applicant volunteered or was 
recommended for a position, the president of the Society was 
to be notified and to be given an account of the nationality and 
education of the candidate as well as of the time and place which 
had been settled upon for his test in reading and preaching.” 
Thus every reasonable care was exercised in the selection of 
only those candidates who were regarded as capable and de- 
serving. 


Not all the recommendations received by the Society were 
regarded as acceptable. Occasionally the candidate was in- 
formed that even testimonials from well-known and reliable 
men were not in proper form.” Archbishop Secker once wrote 
to Samuel Johnson of Stratford, Connecticut, “Mr. Caner hath 
sent over one Mr. Frink for a new mission at Rutland about 
sixty miles from Boston, without any previous mention of the 
matter to the Society, which is irregular; and I do not think 
we shall appoint him to it; perhaps to some vacant old one we 
may, if such there be.”** A more unusual case was that of 
Michael Smith who with his recommendations appeared be- 
fore a meeting of the Society in 1760.** The matter of his ap- 
pointment was referred to the next meeting. The Society de- 
cided, however, for reasons which the Journal does not make 
clear, that it was not at that time proper to admit him into its 
employ and referred the case to the succeeding meeting.” Re- 
consideration did not prove particularly to his advantage, though 
in view of the letters which he had secured from Governor 





20 Jour., Aug. 18, 1704. In some cases the bishop of London supplied the text 
and appointed some memters to hear the sermon. On one occasion an individual 
member was asked to supply the text and hear the sermon, In most cases no 
information is available as to how the text was supplied nor as to how the 
hearers were chosen. Out of fifty-three texts which the writer noted, curious 
enough to warrant mention is the fact that forty-one were taken from the Gos- 
pel of Matthew; thirty-seven from the fifth chapter of that Gospel; eight 
from the third verse, and nine from the ninth verse of that chapter. 

21 Jour., Sept. 15, 1710, 

22 Ibid., July 19, 1706. 

23 Sept. 28, 1763, quoted in E, Edwards Beardsley, Life and Correspondence of 
Samuel Johnson, New York, 1874, pp. 277-8. In 1744 the Society informed 
the missionaries of its decision not to appoint any new missionaries no matter 
how recommended, without permission previously obtained from the Society. 
8. P. G. Letters B XIII, 20, dated Sept. 27, 1744. 

24 Jour., Sept. 19, 1760. 

25 Ibid., Oct. 17, 1760. 
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Dobbs, the Society voted twenty-five pounds as a present toward 
the expense he would normally incur on his return voyage to 
North Carolina.” 


Whatever might be the source of his recommendations, 
whatever their status, a fundamental requirement of every can- 
didate for a position as a missionary was that he must be an 
ordained clergyman. This requirement was essential since he 
was to perform the religious duties of a priest in some parish 
of a British colony in America. To be sure, we are told that 
Samuel Myles began to preach at King’s Chapel in 1689 when 
he had not been ordained.” Three years later, however, 
he went to England for orders and the parish register con- 
tains no mention of the administration of the sacrament dur- 
ing the three previous years.” In the canon of the Church of 
England an ordained clergyman was one who after the observ- 
ance of well-established regulations had been ordained as a 
priest. For a male inhabitant of the British Isles, one of good 
character and adequate education, who accepted the doctrine of 
the church and promised to abide by her canons, to secure Holy 
Orders usually involved no insuperable difficulties. But by 
no means all the candidates for these positions were from the 
British Isles. Only during the earlier years of the Society’s 
history did her missionaries originate exclusively in Great 
Britain. In fact, of the three hundred missionaries who 
were appointed to the colonies, at least seventy-nine, and 
possibly more, were Americans by birth or residence.” For 
them the task of securing Holy Orders was a much more dif- 
ficult undertaking. 


This greater difficulty which American candidates were 
called to overcome was due to a number of factors. In the first 
place, there was no Anglican bishop resident in the colonies. 
Consequently it was necessary for those seeking orders to make 
a visit to England. The expense involved in such a journey, 
and in the unavoidable stay in England, has been estimated to 





26 Ibid., Nov. 21, 1760. 

27 Morgan Dix, History of the Parish of Trinity Church in the City of New 
York, New York, 1898-1906, I, p. 104. 

28 Itid., I, p. 104. 

29 The evidence for this conclusion is to be found mainly in Pascoe, Two Hundred 
Years, II, pp. 849-856. 
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have been not less than one hundred pounds.” Whatever the 
exact amount may have been it was more than most of the 
American candidates could afford. That this was true is ev- 
idenced by the assistance which was sometimes given by Angli- 
can parishes and friends in providing candidates the necessary 
funds. Illustrative of this assistance are the aid given to 
Ebenezer Dibble by the united parish of Stamford and Green- 
wich in Connecticut,” the gratuity voted to James Scovil by 
the vestry of Waterbury in the same province,” and the con- 
tribution of over fifty-eight pounds made by thirty-four Boston 
subscribers toward the expenses of Messrs. Cutler, Browne, 
and Johnson.** Additional aid to the extent of twenty pounds 
was granted by the Crown to each Anglican minister depart- 
ing for the colonies.” 


Perhaps even more potent in deterring Americans from 
embarking on such a voyage were the fears of an untoward 
result. In the small and often crowded vessels of that day 
ocean travel was frequently both uncomfortable and hazardous.” 
The passage, while never rapid according to later standards, 
was often unduly protracted. ‘The trip from London to Boston 
sometimes lasted only twenty-six days, and five weeks to the 
Capes was considered a fine passage.”** The same writer speaks 
of a voyage from London to New York which occupied nine 
weeks and five days, and of another occupying forty-two days 
from Limerick to New York.’ But these voyages were rapid 





30 Ernest Hawkins, Historical Notices of the Missions of the Church of England 
in the North American Colonies, london, 1845, pp. 193, 199. This is confirmed 
by Samuel Johnson in a letter to the Society, Nov. 12 1766. Jour., Mar. 20, 
1767. John Wiswall in a le‘ter to the Society from Boston, Aug. 11, 1775, 
reported a voyage to England for ordination cost him eighty pounds sterling. 
S. P. G. Letters B XXII, 269. 

31 E. Edwards Beardsley, The History of the Episcopal Church in Connecticut 
from the Settlement of the Colony to the Death of Bishop Seabury, New York, 
1869, I, p. 155. 

32 Ibid., I, p. 197. 

33 Foote, Annals of King’s Chapel, I. p. 317. Aware of this heavy expense, the 
Society at one time considered meeting it in part or in full. Collection of So- 
ctety Papers, 1706, p. 74. In accordance with this evidence of its consideration, 
Samuel Johnson in a letter to the Secretary from Stratford, Conn., dated Apr. 
28 1727, asked the Society to meet the expenses of Henry Caner. S. P. G. 
Letters, B I, 212. But neither in this nor in other cases does the Society appear 
to have taken action. 

34 Osgood, American Colonies in the Etghteenth Century, Il, p. 32. 

35 Society appointees about to sail for America were requested to take a passage if 
possitle upon a merchant ship, Jour., Oct. 17, 1707. 

36 C. M. Andrews, Colonial Folkways, New Haven, 1920, p. 207. 

37 Ibid., p. 207. 
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when compared with that of Thomas Thompson, a missionary 
to New Jersey. He sailed in the ship Albany from Gravesend, 
May 8, and “‘providentially escaping some instant Dangers in 
the Passage” arrived at New York on August 29.* His pas- 
sage consumed sixteen weeks and one day. And an even more 
protracted voyage was that reported by Thomas Newman, mis- 
sionary to North Carolina, continuing from December 1 to 
May 10.* There was always the danger of shipwreck or of 
foundering in a storm. Thoroughgood Moor, another mis- 
sionary to New Jersey, sailed from that province in 1707 and 
was never heard of again.*’ Mr. Giles of New York and Mr. 
Wilson of Philadelphia, both candidates for orders, were lost 
with a ship wrecked near Cape Henlopen on its homeward 
voyage.** John Brooke, another unfortunate, was drowned at 
sea on the way to England.” Equally fearful was the constant 
menace of smallpox which is said to have carried off one-fifth 
of all those who crossed the ocean for ordination.** In the 
troubled international relations of the eighteenth century, there 
was also a possibility of capture by an enemy ship. Illustrative 
of the reality of this danger are the cases of George Ross who 
was taken prisoner and held for a time at Dinant, France, and 
of Richardson Miner and Joseph Lamson. On their voyage 
from America, the latter two were captured by the French and 
held prisoners in Spain and France for a period of five months. 
Released on parole they made their way to England, where at 
Salisbury, Miner died as the result of a fever. 


The difficulties in the way of securing Holy Orders were 
not, however, ended with the safe arrival of the candidate in 
England. After the letters of recommendation had been ex- 





38 Thomas Thompson, An Account of Two Missionary Voyages by the Appointment 
of the S. P. G., London, 1759, pp. 1-2. 

39 S. P. G. Letters, B IV, 9.10. (Thomas Newman, North Carolina, June 29, 1722). 

40 Pascoe, Two Hundred Years, II, p. 854. 

41 Beardsley, Life and Corresp. of S. Johnson, p. 301, With their death the number 
of those who had lost their lives in quest of orders was 10 out of 51 candidates. 
Ibid. 

42 Pascoe, Two Hundred Years, II, p. 854. 

42 Charles C. Tiffany, A History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the U. S., 
New York, 1895, p. 132. This is probably somewhat exaggerated. See also 
Samuel Johnson; his Career and Writings, ed. by H. and C. Schneider, New 
York, 1929, I, p. 163; Beardsley, Life and Corresp. of S. Johnson, p, 233. 

44 Beardsley, Hist. of Ep. Ch. in Conn., I, p. 142. In the same work the author 
tells us that the church at Hebron, Conn. failed in three efforts to get a mis- 
sionary as the candidates whom they sent to England died there or were lost 
at sea on the return, Jbid., I, p. 207. 
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amined and passed upon, he had first to be ordained as deacon.“ 

In accordance with the requirements of canon law, to be eligible 

for deacon he must be twenty-three years of age or secure a 

dispensation from the archbishop of Canterbury.** The or- 

daining bishop appears to have had an absolute power whether 
to reject or to ordain. As a general rule the ordination cere- 
mony took place in the cathedral or in a parish church where 
the bishop resided. There were, however, many exceptions to 
this rule in the eighteenth century. Many of the Americans 
were ordained in London by bishops from other dioceses. Sam- 
uel Johnson was, for example, ordained by the bishop of Nor- 
wich, and Jacob Bailey was ordained deacon by the bishop of 

Rochester and priest by the bishop of Peterborough.” 

If the bishop were satisfied with the candidate’s letters, the 
next step before ordination to the diaconate was an examination. 
It was necessary for the bishop to be certain of the applicant’s 
intellectual fitness. The examination tested his knowledge of 
Greek, Latin, Scriptural and Church history, the Bible, the 
Prayer Book, the Creeds, and the Thirty-nine Articles. Op- 
portunity was also provided for one who desired to exhibit his 
knowledge of Hebrew.** Many bishops maintained an examin- 
ing chaplain to relieve them of this somewhat academic duty. 
Jacob Bailey gives an account of hs examination for the diacon- 
ate. Dr. Nichols, who examined him for the bishop of Roches- 
ter, asked him a great many questions concerning his country, 
his relations, and his education. For the remainder of his com- 
ment we can do no better than present his own words. “I ob- 
served that my answers appeared to give him satisfaction. At 
length, examination came on. He gave me first the Greek 
Testament, and desired me to render a portion of it either into 
Latin or English, according to my inclination. He likewise 
gave me liberty to choose what book or chapter I pleased. I 
happened to open about the middle of the first chapter of Mat- 
45 Benjamin Whitehead, Church Law, London, 1892, p. 184. 

46 Richard Burn, The Ecclesiastical Law, ed. by Robert Phillimore, London, 1842, 
III, pp. 44-5; Edmund Gibson, Codex Juris Ecclesiastici Anglicani, Oxford, 1761, 
I, p. 145; William Watson, The Clergyman’s Law, London, 1747, p. 142. 

47 Beardsley, Life and Corresp. of S. Johnson, pp. 35-7; W. S. Bartlet, The 
Frontier Missionary: a Memoir of the Life of Rev. Jacob Bailey, Vol. II of 
Coll. of Prot. Ep. Hist. Soc., New York, 1853, pp. 62, 64. See Norman Sykes, 
‘“Episcopal Administration in England in the 18th Century,’’ Eng. Hist. Rev., 
XLVII (July, 1932), pp. 418-23 for the presence in London of other bishops. 


48 Whitehead, Ch. Law, p. 120; Burn, The Eccles. Law, III, p. 50; Gibson, Cod. 
Jur. Eccles. Angli., p. 146; Watson, The Clerguman’s Law, pp. 142-3. 
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thew, and passed through this part of my examination with ease. 

The next book he put into my hand was Grotius’ de Veritate. 

Here I was not at my liberty but he heard me to the first sec- 

tion in the Second Book, where I read off that and two sections 

besides, into English, without receiving any correction. The 
last part of the examination was, to render the Thirty-nine 

Articles into Latin, and then to explain it . . . After I had 

passed through the usual forms used on these occasions he dis- 

missed me with a declaration that he had the pleasure to find 
me qualified and would recommend me for ordination the next 

Sunday.’*” Not all candidates were equally successful. The 

Journal of the Standing Committee of the S. P. G. for April 14, 

1702, reports that James Smith who had been recommended for 

a missionary was found defective in Latin and Greek. If the 

candidate were successful in passing the examination, he was 

then required to take the oaths of allegiance and canonical 
obedience and to subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles.” 
Between one’s ordination as deacon and that as priest canon 
law required a period of testing of one year’s duration. No one 
was to be made a priest before he had arrived at the age of 
twenty-four years. From this rule no dispensation was allow- 
able." Yet were the candidate more than twenty-four, a bishop 
for what appeared to him justifiable reasons might shorten the 
period of testing.” Accordingly, one is not surprised to learn 
that bishops often shortened the usual interval for both English 
and American candidates. In the case of the former it was 
done for “the better born or more highly placed clergy,’ and 
was not done for those curates who lacked “academic and social 
influence.”** Jn the case of the latter, consideration was paid 
perhaps to their distance from home, to their desire to return, 
to the expense occasioned by their stay in England, and to the 
need of the harvest for workers. That it was done in the case 
of Americans may be sufficiently substantiated by a few se- 
lected illustrations. Samuel Seabury was ordained both deacon 
and priest within a week. Samuel Johnson was ordained 

49 Bartlet, Mem. of J. Bailey, pp. 61-2. 

50 Bartlet, Mem. of J. Batley, p. 62; George M. Hills. History of the Church in 
Burlington, New Jersey, Trenton, 1876, p. 314, gives the text of an oath taken 
by deacons. 

51 Burn, The Eccles. Law, III, p. 55. 

52 Watson, The Clergyman’s Law, p. 143; Gibson, Cod. Jur. Eccles. Angli., I, p. 151. 


53 Sykes, ‘‘Epis. Admin. in Eng. in 18th Cent.,’’ Eng. Hist. Rev., XLVII, p. 435. 
54 W. J. Seabury, Mem. of Bishop Seabury, New York, 1908, pp. 4, 6. 
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deacon on March 22, 1722-3, and priest on March 31 of that 
year.” William Johnson, his son, together with Samuel Fayer- 
weather was ordained deacon just before March 19, 1756, and 
priest before March 31.°° But under no circumstances was a 
candidate to receive both deacon’s and priest’s orders on the 


same day.” 


At the time of his ordination as priest the candidate was 
usually required to take another examination. No one was to 
be made a priest unless it were evident he could render an ac- 
count of his faith in Latin according to the Articles of Religion, 
or had a “special ability and gift as a preacher.”** He was 
required also to take the various oaths of Supremacy and Obedi- 
ence.” Finally, there were fees which had to be paid for the 
necessary certificate of ordination. Jacob Bailey records the 
payment of half a guinea for his orders and half a crown to the 
man who attended at the altar. The next day on the payment 
of one pound, eighteen shillings, and six pence he received from 
the secretary of the bishop of London the indispensable license 
authorizing him to serve as a parish priest in that bishop’s co- 
lonial diocese.*” With this license he was made fully eligible for 
appointment by the Society as one of its missionaries to America. 


Only when an applicant for missionary employment held 
acceptable letters of recommendation, a certificate of ordination, 
and a license from the bishop of London, did the Society ac- 
tually vote an appointment. He might then be appointed to 
some parish the former incumbent of which had moved or died, 
or to some new parish where an Anglican church was about to 
be established. In either case it was the usual, if not the in- 
variable, custom to select a parish the members of which had 
petitioned to the Society for missionary aid.“ In some cases 
similar petitions were directly addressed to the bishop of London 





55 Beardsley, Life and Corresp. of S. Johnson, pp. 35-7. 

56 Ilid., pp. 217-8. 

57 Watson, The Clergyman’s Law, p. 143; Gibson, Cod. Jur. Eccles. Anglt., I, p. 151. 

58 Watson, The Clergyman’s Law, p. 143. 

59 Ibid., pp. 143-5; Bartlet, Mem. of J. Bailey, p. 64. 

60 Ibid., pp. 64-5. See also Thompson, An Acct. of Two Miss. Voyages, p. 2; 
A. L. Cross, The Anglican Episcopate and the American Colonies, New York, 
1902, Appendix VII. gives text of a typical license. 

61 S. P. G. Letters, B VII, p. 75 (Church wardens of Scituate, Mass., to Secy., 
Dec. 1738); B I, Pt. Il, 250 (Subscribers in Norwich, Conn., to Secy., Mar. 2, 
1768. 
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or to the archbishop of Canterbury.” The petitioners frequent- 
ly asked for the services of a particular missionary, possibly one 
about to go to England for ordination and appointment or one 
already on the way.* In a large number of cases letters of 
recommendation for the appointment of a candidate, whether 
specified or not, were addressed to the Society by members of 
the clergy already resident in America, or by friends of the 
church and Society.“* The Society did not, however, invariably 
decide upon the particular field for an appointee’s labors. Gov- 
ernor Tryon of North Carolina was authorized to settle at least 
four of the missionaries maintained within that province.” The 
first missionary to Newbury, Massachusetts, John Lambton, was 
appointed by Governor Francis Nicholson.* 

Not even when approved were candidates invariably ap- 
pointed to a missionary station. In 1707, after consideration 
of the law in South Carolina which gave to the parishes the 
right to choose their own clergy, it was decided not to send a 
clergyman there unless a parish should expressly ask for one 
and show themselves willing to receive him.“ Later in that 
same year the Society voted that due to the depleted condition 
of the treasury it would be unwise at that time to appoint any 
new missionaries.** Eight years afterward it was resolved that 
missionaries should be sent only where needed or desired. In 
1724, after a request for a clergyman had been received from 
a parish in Maryland, accompanied though it was with a letter 
of approval from the governor, the Society, for reasons not 
made clear in the Journal but perhaps arising from the ex- 
istence of an established church in that colony, declined to send 
a missionary.” Indeed, at the same time, the Standing Com- 
mittee recommended as a policy that missionaries should first 
be located in the poorer governments which of themselves were 
62 Ibid., B I, Pt. II, 238 (Subscribers in Providence, R. I., to Bp. of London, 

Tee. 26, 1727); B XIII, p. 175 (Subscribers in Simsbury, Conn., to Archbp. of 
Canterbury, Apr. 28, 1744). 

63 Ibid. B I, Pt. II, 250 (Subscribers in Norwich, Conn., to Secy., Mar. 2, 
1768). They ask for the services of John Tyler. 

64 Ilid., B IX, 2 (Roger Price, Boston, to Secy., Oct. 10, 1741); B VII, Pt. II, 
32 (S. Johnson, Stratford, Conn., to Secy., Nov. 10, 1740); BI, Pt. II, 163 (Col. 
Dudley and Col. Nicholson, Boston, to Secy., Dec. 5, 1713). 

65 Abstract of Soc. Proceedings (1770), p. 14; Ibid., (1771), p. 14. 

66 Foote, Annals, I, p. 255. 

67 Jour., May 30, 1707. 

68 Ilid., Oct. 17, 1707. 


69 Jour., Oct. 7, 1715. 
70 Ibid., Oct. 16, 1724. 
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unable to maintain clergy. On the same date, doubtless as an 
expression of the same opinion as that held by the Committee, 
the Society rejected a petition from King William’s parish in 
Virginia. The reasons given for the rejection were that the 
Society did not favor the maintenance of missionaries in prov- 
inces where the church had been established, and that it was 
advisable to help the poorer colonies first." In 1746 it was 
voted not to send out any appointee except one who at the time 
of his application had expressed his desire to go at once.” Dur- 
ing the French and Indian War, John Ogilvie, the missionary 
at Albany, was detained in Canada with the troops of General 
Amherst. The Society agreed not to appoint any one to his 
place without first securing the consent of the New York 
clergy.”* In 1764 a candidate was refused an appointment on 
the ground that there were no vacancies—in fact, several were 
already ahead of him waiting for an opportunity to serve.™ 
Three years later the clergy of New York and New Jersey peti- 
tioned against the appointment of George Spencer.’* In 1779, 
as the effects of the American Revolution upon the work of the 
Society had become apparent, it was voted to notify the Gover- 
nor of Nova Scotia that no new missionary could be employed 
while so many old ones were unprovided for."* Two years later 
similar action was taken in the case of Thomas L. Moore who 
had been recommended by the missionary, John Beardsley, and 
by the Reverend Charles Inglis, rector of Trinity Church, New 
York.” The next year the Society refused an appointment to 
John Paterson, formerly a professor at the College of William 
and Mary.” Dr. Inglis wrote the Society on June 6, 1783, ad- 
vising against any fixed policy as to appointments. But, none 
the less, on the same date as that on which his letter was present- 
ed to the general meeting, the Society in pursuance of the same 
policy rejected a request for appointment to a vacancy.” 





71 It was later discovered that the Virginia establishment did not apply to the 
parish in question, Jour., Nov. 20, 1724. But Pascoe, Two Hundred Years, II, 
p. 851, indicates that a minister there received Society aid, though his name 
was not recorded in the Journal, 

72 Jour., Jan. 17, 1745-6. 

73 Ibvid., Sept. 18, 1761. 

74 Ibvid., Feb. 17, 1764. 

75 Ibid., June 12, 1767. 

76 Jour., Nov. 19, 1779. 

77 Itid., Sept. 21, 1781. 

78 Ibid., Nov. 15, 1782. 

79 Ibid., July 18, 1783. 
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Until 1707 appointments appear to have been made usually 
for a term of three years. In February of that year, it was, 
however, decided to accept a recommendation from the commit- 
tee that the salaries of missionaries appointed for three years 
should be continued beyond that period during the pleasure of 
the Society.“ As a guarantee of considerate treatment, it was 
later enacted that salaries would be continued until their re- 
cipients had been notified of their discontinuance. Even after 
such notice had been given, the salary was to be paid for a 
period of one year from the date of the notice.” 


The Society was equally painstaking in the detailed instruc- 
tions which it prepared for the conduct and work of its mission- 
ary agents. A committee appointed in March, 1705,” to pre- 
pare instructions proceeded with what appeared to be due de- 
liberation and completed its task some eleven weeks later. Pre- 
sented to the Society by the Secretary at the request of the 
committee, the report was at once approved and referred to 
the bishop of London for consideration. As soon as his approv- 
al had been secured, copies were printed for distribution and 
use by the Society.*° These instructions related to the conduct 
of missionaries immediately upon their admission to the ranks 
of Society agents, upon their voyage to the colonies, and upon 
their arrival in the province to which they had been assigned.” 
An examination of their nature and scope will reveal that, so far 
as the experience and foresight of the organization made pos- 
sible, every effort was made to guard against creating unneces- 
sary criticism or hostility and to promote most effectively the 
spiritual objective of the Society. As a later historian express- 
ed it, “they embrace every particular which could possibly be 





80 For example, see Jour., June 19, 1702. 

81 Jour., Feb. 14, 1706-7. The average term appears to have been somewhat in 
excess of ten years. But the terms varied greatly. Of the three hundred mis- 
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dred Years, II, pp. 852 and 854. 

82 Jour., Feb. 21, 1706-7. 

83 Ibid., Mar. 2, 1704-5, 

84 Itid., May 18, 1705. 

85 These instructions may be found in the Coll. of Society Papers, 1706, pp. 24 32; 
in J. S. W. Anderson, The History of the Church of Enaland in the Colonies, 
London, 1845-56, III, pp. 154-158; Pascoe, Two Hundred Years, II, pp. 838-840. 

86 For a brief synopsis of this material consult David Humphreys, An Historical 
Account of the Incorporated Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
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required for the guidance of the Missionaries, and describe each 
with a faithful simplicity, and affectionate and prudent care, 
which it seems impossible to surpass.” 


Upon their acceptance by the organization, the mission- 
aries were requested to lodge not in taverns or public houses, 
but with some respectable private family, unless otherwise ac- 
commodated by the Society. Until the day of their departure, 
they were to employ their time in reading prayers or preaching, 
in attending religious services and in study. They were direct- 
ed to be constant in attendance upon the Standing Committee 
and carefully to observe the directions given by that body for 
their guidance.” Furthermore, on some occasion before the 
date of sailing for the assigned station, they were to wait upon 
the archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of London in 
order to receive from these ecclesiastical leaders a paternal 
blessing and admonition.” 

During the course of the voyage they were expected to 
demean themselves as Christian gentlemen, setting an example 
of piety and virtue to all the ship's company. Whether they 
sailed as chaplains of the vessel or only as passengers, they were 
directed to secure permission from the captain to observe morn- 
ing and evening prayers with preaching and catechizing on 
Sundays. In the spirit of the true pastor they were “‘to instruct, 
exhort, admonish and reprove . . . with such seriousness and 
prudence as [would] give them reputation and authority.” 


When they arrived at their destination, they were always 
to keep in view the divine significance and implication of their 
work—the salvation of mankind through the propagation of the 
Gospel. As an aid to that end they were advised not only to 
conduct themselves under all circumstances as genuine disciples, 
but also, wherever they might lodge, to hold morning and eve- 
ning prayers. For the enrichment of their own spiritual na- 
tures they were recommended to maintain personal devotions, 
reading the Bible, praying, and meditating both upon their 
vows as priests and upon the inevitable rendering to the Creator 


87 Anderson, Hist. of the Col. Ch., IIT. p. 153, 

88 A Standing Order of 1714 required them to acquaint the Secretary with the 
place of their London lodging and to keep in touch with him. Jour., Aug. 21, 
1714, 

89 A Standing Order of 1715 provided that in the future missionaries who did not 
gail in the Spring or Autumn sesson ‘mmediately following their appointment, 
should be dismissed. Jour., May 20, 1715. 
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of their last account. As clergy of the Church of England they 
were expected to be thoroughly familiar with the doctrine and 
liturgy of that denomination. To avoid giving offense, they 
were expressly cautioned not to reside in public houses nor 
with persons of ill-repute, not to indulge in evil pastimes nor 
associate with questionable companions, and not to be over- 
particular as to food and drink, but to be contented with what 
health required and the place easily afforded. With a wise rec- 
ognition of possible difficulties which might easily arise unless 
carefully guarded against, the Society also urged them not to 
offend the civil government of the province in which they labor- 
ed by meddling in politics. By a further instruction they were 
advised to live with frugality, to give generously according to 
their means, to seek for the mastery in unavoidable contro- 
versies, and to promote Christian fellowship and union among 
themselves by correspondence and “by meeting together at cer- 
tain times, as shall be most convenient, for mutual advice and 
assistance.” 

In addition to these instructions which related to personal 
conduct, the missionaries were further instructed relative to 
their work as parish priests. This body of instruction may be 
divided into two groups: that which governed the conduct of 
church services; and that which regulated the performance of 
parochial duties. Under the first of these divisions, the mis- 
sionaries were counselled to observe all the appointed services 
of the church in a manner that would gain the approval of the 
worshippers and stimulate in them a genuine spirit of devotion. 
Especially were they urged to observe conscientiously the rules 
of the prescribed liturgy and carefully to administer the sacra- 
ments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper. They were to decline 
no good opportunity for preaching and, when they preached, 
were to condemn the predominant local vices. As a positive 
message they were, on the other hand, to present the funda- 
mental principles of Christianity and “the duties of a sober and 
godly life, as resulting from those principles.” 

Under the group of instructions relating to parochial duties, 
the Society, for reasons of manifest convenience and effective- 
ness, agreed that those missionaries whose parishes were of 
large area should be permitted to hold services in different vil- 
lages and to reside “sometimes at one, sometimes at another of 
those places, as the necessities of the people should require.” 
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This group of instructions also indicated an interest in religious 
education. Herein the Society was doubtless influenced by the 
successful work being carried on by the S. P. C. K. The mis- 
sionaries were expected to encourage the establishment of 
schools, giving employment, whenever possible as teachers, to 
the widows of clergy of the Church of England who had died 
in the colonies. It was hoped that by means of such schools 
through the explanation of the catechism in an easy and familiar 
manner, children and ignorant persons would be prepared for 
the further ministry of the church. In the religious training of 
unbelievers and of those who had never before heard of the 
promises of the Gospel, the missionaries were advised to pro- 
ceed in accordance with sound pedagogical principles. _Work- 
ing from the known to the unknown, they were to begin with 
the teaching of natural religion as a basis, making an appeal 
to reason and conscience. Only when such a common ground 
had been established were they to proceed by the most obvious 
of arguments to show the existence and trustworthiness of the 
revelation contained in the Scriptures. Especially were they 
urged to instruct the people in the significance and use of the 
sacraments. They were, moreover, asked to loan books to those 
persons who would most carefully read and return them, as 
well as to distribute tracts, which the Society would supply, 
among those of the parish who most desired and would best 
use them. Finally, to render their services more systematic 
and effective, they were required to keep a record, or, as it was 
called, a Notitia Parochialis. They were expected to include 
in this record the names of their parishioners, the names of 
those who had made a profession of religion, with the date of 
their baptism, if they had been baptized, the names of communi- 
cants with the date of their first communion, and a statement of 
the chief difficulties which confronted them in the work. 
With respect to their relationship to the Society head- 
quarters in London, the missionaries were directed through cor- 
respondence to maintain a close and regular contact with the 
Secretary. For the more complete understanding and apprecia- 
tion by the Society of “the spiritual state of their respective 
parishes” another carefully devised form or Notttia was indicat- 
ed for the making of bi-annual reports. Each missionary was 
requested to supply the desired information as to the number 
of inhabitants of his parish, the number of all who had been 
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baptized and, in particular, of those adult persons who had 
been baptized during the six months immediately preceding the 
report. In addition, it was to include the number of actual com- 
municants, of those who professed themselves to be of the 
Church of England, and the number of dissenters of all sects, 
especially Roman Catholics, as well as all “Heathens and In- 
fidels.”” At a later date the form of this report was amended 
by the addition of a request for the number of those who had 
been converted as a result of their ministry. Finally, they were 
instructed to inform the Society what action was taken at the 
meetings of the clergy, when it was settled, and whatever else 
might concern the organization. 


Doubtless to the missionary of that day as to the modern 
reader nearly every conceivable contingency would seem to have 
been adequately provided for by the spirit and scope of these 
instructions. But in 1756 a new and unforeseen development 
—the death-grapple of two rival systems of imperialism—ne- 
cessitated new duties and a special committee was appointed 
to prepare directions suitable to the existing status of affairs 
in America.” This committee consisted of His Grace the Pres- 
ident, of the Vice Presidents, and of the Auditors of the Society. 
They were to assemble on the following Friday and to renew 
the meetings as might be found necessary. 


As finally reported, these directions were a curious com- 
pound of divergent, if not mutually repellant, elements.” To 
be sure, the religious element was present, but was strikingly 
modified and subdued. In carrying out these added require- 
ments, the missionaries were reminded of the former instruc- 
tion not to give offense to the civil authorities by meddling in 
politics. They were, on the contrary, urged to promote broth- 
erly love and Christian charity among all the Protestant inhab- 
itants of the province in which they resided and between the 
different colonies. This solidarity of Protestant sentiment was 
to be promoted not only as the recognized duty of Christian 
fellow-subjects but as of the utmost necessity to prevent French 
and Roman Catholic control. The missionaries were earnestly 
urged to remain loyal to the mother country. From the same 
patriotic viewpoint they were “to make the people sensible of 
90 Abstract of Society Proceedings, 1715, pp. 12-17; Ibid., 1715, pp. 43-8. 


91 Jour., Feb. 20, 1756; Abs. of Soc. Procs., 1756, pp. 43-8. 
92 Jour., Mar. 11, 1756. 
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the great blessings they [enjoyed] in the free exercises of their 
religion and the advantage of lawful government under the be- 
nign rule of a Protestant prince.” To the colonies they were 
to recommend “‘an honest, humane and friendly treatment of the 
Indians”; they themselves were to embrace every opportunity 
for the conversion of those unfortunate people. As an incentive 
to this social and missionary program the committee emphasized 
the wisdom of its policy, not alone as an expression of piety 
and charity, but as highly beneficial also in promoting “the se- 
curity and interest of the American colonies.””’ When advice 
in connection with the continuance of missions among the In- 
dians seemed desirable or necessary, they were to seek it from 
those persons who were qualified to give it. In the course of 
this work they were counselled always to be responsive to the 
instructions and guidance of the Society. They were further 
requested to render occasional reports both of the progress they 
had made and of the difficulties they had encountered. At the 
same time, they were invited to present for consideration by the 
Society any suggestion of a policy which they thought most 
likely to prove successful. 

In still other instructions the note of religious zeal was 
occasionally sounded but in a chorus of less worthy impulses and 
motives. In the instruction “to counteract and defeat the men- 
ace of Popery,” for example, one recognizes the voice of in- 
tense sectarianism born of the exigencies of war and of the 
long and bitter religious rivalry in Great Britain. They were 
directed to exhort the people to seek the divine blessing ‘for pro- 
tection from perfidious and cruel men who lie in wait to destroy 
everything that is valuable to our commercial, free and Protest- 
ant colonies.” To this petition was to be added the traditional 
one for “a long and prosperous reign to King George.” By the 
former petition one is enabled to detect the harsher notes of na- 
tionalism and economic imperialism. 

In the remaining instructions these notes become even clear- 
er. The missionaries were asked to become a mouthpiece for 
unqualified nationalism and militarism. This is evidenced by 
the explicit direction to urge the colonists to employ every means 
of defense. But it becomes still more apparent in a supple- 
mentary suggestion made by the committee. In this suggestion 
the missionaries were instructed to make clear to those who for 
any reason opposed defensive measures that “‘neglect of defense 
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[was] only an invitation to bloodshed and outrage,” and that 
those responsible for such neglect became thereby accessories 
“in the guilt of murder.”” Furthermore, they were to inculcate 
submission to the government and obedience to authority. But 
the committee foresaw that some would be sure to raise ob- 
jections to such teaching on the ground of the extraordinary 
expenses involved. For their benefit the missionaries were to 
advocate the payment of tribute to whom tribute was due, and 
the endurance of unavoidable financial burdens to preserve 
themselves from “the most dreadful mischiefs which [could] 
befall them as men and as Christians.”” These instructions are 
of interest in the light they throw upon the seriousness with 
which England regarded the imperial struggle. More than that, 
they indicate that not alone in more modern times does one find 
abundant evidence that war transforms all things human. Even 
a state church and a wholly loyal missionary organization could 
hardly be expected to go further than this in uniting material 
and religious considerations, though in a day of acute national 
crisis. 























THE LANGUAGE PROBLEM IN THE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH IN PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Lutheran church in America has always been faced 
with the problem of language. Because Lutherans have come 
to America from continental Europe, there has been the ques- 
tion from earliest colonial days as to which language, or lan- 
guages, would be used in the services of worship. 


The question has had in American history a two-fold 
aspect. There has been the superseding of one European lan- 
guage by another, as happened for example in New York City 
where the German language gradually displaced the Dutch in 
the churches of the city as fewer and fewer immigrants came 
from Holland, and more and more came from Germany. 

The second aspect of the language problem has been the 
transition from the German to the English language. This 
anglicizing of the church has always been bitterly resented by 
certain elements within it. It has been a cause of friction from 
colonial days until the present time. In various parts of the 
land the story has repeated itself—the older generation desired 
to worship God in the language it brought from Europe, where- 
as the younger generation, which understood no language but 
English, demanded worship services in its tongue and, deprived 
of that, either gave up the church altogether, or joined English 
speaking Protestant churches. Statisticians have determined 
that the Lutheran church in this country, although ranking 
third in size among the Protestant churches of America, should 
have a very much larger membership. That it has not is due 
very largely to the language problem. The younger generation 
found it difficult to have the gospel proclaimed in the language 
it understood because the older generation hung tenaciously to 
the mother tongue. 


The language problem was also a large factor in the lib- 
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eral movement in the Lutheran church which produced the 
“American Lutheranism” of Dr. Schmucker. 

In the days of the Revolutionary War the language prob- 
lem within the church had its political and cultural aspects with 
an influence upon the politics of the day. 

Having been such a disruptive force in American Luth- 
eran history, the problem may be studied to best advantage by 
considering a single colony and state, namely, Pennsylvania. 
This state with its large number of Lutheran immigrants fur- 
nishes many a typical instance of the development of the lan- 
guage situation within the church. This study considers the 
problem during the years 1742 to 1820. These dates are se- 
lected because 1742 marks the arrival in America of Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg, the patriarch of the American Lutheran 
church, and 1820 marks the organization of the General Synod, 
and also marks the end of a period in the transition from the 
mother tongue to the English. These years cover Pennsylvania 
as a colony, the days of the Revolutionary War, the days of the 
Confederation, and the early days of the American Republic. 
Because of the excitement of the times, the language problem 
was more acute in Pennsylvania during these years than in any 
other period that might have been selected. 

In the Lutheran church of Philadelphia, however, the 
problem considerably antedated Muhlenberg. In fact, it can 
be traced back as far as 1690 when Jacob Fabritius was pastor 
of the Swedish Lutheran Church in Philadelphia. At this time 
the church was losing its hold upon the young people because 
Fabritius was unable to preach the gospel in the language of the 
younger generation. His successor, Andrew Rudman, after 
several years of service in America, was forced to retire from 
the active ministry. In 1707, however, he was the supply pas- 
tor at Christ Church (Church of England).* Thus began the 
transition which led the early Swedish Lutheran church in 
America to the use of the English language, and to eventual 
absorption by the Protestant Episcopal church. The two church- 
es in America had much in common. An attempt was made 
during the ministry of Charles Magnus Wrangel, 1759 to 1768, 
to merge the Swedish and German Lutherans, but the attempt 


failed, largely because of the language problem. Because the 


1 Israel Acrelius, History of New Sweden or the Settlements on the River Dela- 
ware, translated by W. M. Reynolds, Vol. XI of Memoirs of Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, 1874, p. 197. 
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Swedish churches in America had failed to train an American 
ministry, and the men sent from Sweden were unable to preach 
in the language ot the younger people, the Swedish churches 
on the Delaware became Episcopal churches. Thus was solved 
the language problem by the group which comprised the earliest 
Lutheran settlers in Pennsylvania. 

When Henry Melchior Muhlenberg came from Germany 
in 1742, he found the German Lutherans in Pennsylvania in 
complete confusion. A man of great vision and of spiritual 
power, he not only planted the church and organized it, but 
also squarely faced the problem of language and influenced his 
sons and his colleagues to master the language of the country 
in order that the gospel might be preached to all, regardless of 
language or nationality.” By 1754, when he was pastor at 
Trappe, he preached regularly in both English and German. 
When St. Michael’s Church was dedicated in Philadelphia in 
1748, an English address was delivered.* When, for a time, 
he supplied Trinity Lutheran Church in New York City, he 
preached in Dutch in the morning, in German in the afternoon, 
and in English in the evening. It mattered little to him which 
language was used in a service of worship. The important 
thing was that it was the language of the people. 

His death in 1787 removed a far-sighted leader at a time 
when leadership was much needed in the church. The new lead- 
ers were younger men, earnest and sincere, but not at all the 
equal of the patriarch. They were unable to cope successfully 
with the language problem and the results were serious. 


In 1792 the constitution of the Ministerium was revised. 
Instead of being “The Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium in 
North America,” the body which Muhlenberg had formed now 
called itself, ““The German Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium 
in Pennsylvania and Adjacent States.’* No longer was it free 
from linguistic barriers. Fully one hundred years elapsed be- 
fore the word “German” was eliminated from the name of the 
Ministerium. A German reaction had set in and its effect was 
to be felt for years to come. 





2 Johann Christoph Kunze, Elisa’s betrauter Nachruf tet der Hinwegnahme seines 
Gottesmannes Elius, eine Geddchtnispredigt auf den Abschied des Herrn D. und 
Senior Heinrich Melchior Muhlenbergs, Philadelphia, 1787, p. 18. 

3 Hallesche Nachrichten, old edition, Halle, 1787, p. 234. 

4 Documentary History of the Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa., 1898, p. 108. 
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The causes of this reaction were many and varied. The 
Revolutionary War had been fought and a new nation had been 
born. The Muhlenbergs and their friends had been loyal sup- 
porters of the Revolution, but there was unrest among many 
Germans, of which the Whiskey Rebellion was a phase. The 
common resentment against England, which led to the War 
of 1812, was a unifying force, but it increased the suspicion of 
all things English among many Germans, who did not forget 
that as early as 1717 Governor Keith had looked with disap- 
proval upon their entry into the colony, and that Governors 
Gordon and Wharton had been openly suspicious of them. Only 
too well did they remember that the mass of the Germans were 
always regarded with suspicion by the English. The history 
of the Charity School Movement well illustrates the suspicion 
on the part of the Germans of all things English. In spite of the 
support of the movement by Muhlenberg and Schlatter, the 
latter of the Reformed church, the movement failed. The hos- 
tility to things English was too great to be overcome. 

The Revolutionary War was another cause of the reaction 
from things English. There was a hatred of the English na- 
tion, and on the part of the Germans, this included a hatred of 
the English people and language. The war wrought radical 
changes in many an individual and in every form of organized 
religion. The church in the colonies suffered terribly. The 
spirit of dissension was let loose. Morality was at a low ebb. 
Freedom was sought not only in the political sphere but also in 
that of religion and morality. The war created a love for every- 
thing that was French, and the soil was prepared for French 
atheism, which became a fad in America. Doctrines which had 
been considered fundamental were ridiculed and rejected. 

An evangelical movement, known as the Second Awaken- 
ing, roused the churches from their lethargy. The revival was 
wide-spread; largely intellectual in New England, it spread to 
the South, where it manifested itself as an emotional movement. 
The Lutherans in Pennsylvania were not directly influenced 
by it. Indirectly, however, they were, for as the Second Awak- 
ening swept the country, there was among the Lutherans in 
Pennsylvania a new devotion to the faith and the language of 
the land from which they had come. They felt themselves to 


5 Oswald Seidensticker, Geschichte der Deutschen Gesellschaft von Pennsylvanien, 
Philadelphia, 1876, pp. 18-39. 
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be standing for the good, old-fashioned truths, as opposed to 
English deism and French atheism, and they could not conceive 
of those truths being proclaimed in any but the language of the 
Fatherland.* Thus the German reaction was, in part at least, 
an expression of evangelical church life. 

The fervor of the Germans was considerably increased by 
a series of articles published in 1812 and 1813 in the Evange- 
lisches Magazin of which Dr. Helmuth, the senior pastor of 
St. Michael and Zion Lutheran Church of Philadelphia, was 
editor. The magazine was published under the auspices of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. The articles are unsigned, but 
Dr. S. S. Schmucker, the son of Dr. J. G. Schmucker, is au- 
thority for the assertion that they were written by his father, 
who at a later time co-operated with his son in laying the founda- 
tion for an English speaking Lutheran church in America. 
There were four appeals, increasing in intensity and showing 
marked devotion to German culture, language, and religion. The 
argument of the appeals is as follows. For years the Germans 
have created their own world in America, and have been very 
happy. Even the English in America have admired their meth- 
od of living. Whereas English families have starved, Germans 
have become prosperous because of their superior qualities. The 
German is the best citizen in the world, has the least flaws in 
his character, and is eminently fitted to become a citizen of 
heaven. The German churches, both Lutheran and Reformed, 
have made great progress, but now a gigantic storm threatens 
the German churches, for many children are educated only in 
English and can no longer enjoy German divine services, hymns 
or prayers. To attempt to translate into English is futile, for 
English is too poor a language even to think of such a thing. 
To think of establishing English Lutheran churches is utterly 
futile. The best land in Pennsylvania, the best churches, all 
belong to the Germans. God has blessed these Germans be- 
cause they are Germans. If they would only retain their lan- 
guage and customs, in forty years Philadelphia would become 
a German city, and eventually Pennsylvania would become a 
German state, “where as formerly in Germantown, the beauti- 
ful German language would be used in the legislative halls and 
the courts of justice.” Therefore the anglicizing of the chil- 





6 ‘‘ Appeal to the Germans in America,’’ Evangelisches Magazin, Philadelphia, Vol. 
II., Part 1, October, November, December, 1812. 
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dren of German settlers must end. English is to be taught 
as well as German, but the spirit of the schools must be that of 
German culture and of German religion.’ 

At various times trouble, bcause of language, broke out in 
the churches of the Ministerium and appeals were made to the 
latter body for help in the solution of the problems. Very li'tle 
help was given. A resolution, adopted in Germantown on June 
11, 1805, said “that the present Lutheran Ministerium in Penn- 
sylvania and the adjacent states must remain a German speaking 
Ministerium, and that no regulation can be adopted which would 
necessitate the use of another language besides the German in 
its synodical meetings and business.” The resolution also con- 
tained the assertion that English speaking Lutherans might 
form themselves into separate congregations, and that such con- 
gregations could become members of the Ministerium.* At 
various times the congregations having internal difficulties be- 
cause of the language problem brought specific questions to 
the Ministerium for an answer, but the Ministerium side- 
stepped them. 

An example of the bitterness of feeling during a language 
controversy is the difficulties in St. Michael’s and Zion Church 
which resulted in the establishment on March 8, 1806, of an 
organization known as “The Evangelical Lutheran Association 
in and near the City of Philadelphia.” This organization on 
October 3, 1807, became the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
St. John, the first English Lutheran church in Pennsylvania. 
The controversy in St. Michael’s Church first broke out on Feb. 
6, 1803, when an announcement was made at the services to 
the effect that on the fourteenth an election would be held on 
the question of whether or not English preaching should be 
introduced into the congregation. The main supporter of the 
plan, which included adding a third pastor whose work was 
to be entirely in English, was General Peter Muhlenberg, a son 
of the patriarch and himself a Lutheran pastor, who was living 
in Philadelphia. He had left the active ministry and was en- 
gaged in politics, serving the state and nation in various ways. 
The most famous German in Philadelphia, he moved in the 
“best society” and was, in 1803, the president of the corporation, 
ihe board of the congregation. The pastors of the church at 


7 ‘Ibid., Vol. IL, pp. 47, 70, 175, 193. 
8 Documentary History, p. 353. 
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the time were Doctors J. H. C. Helmuth and J. F. Schmidt. 
Helmuth was a man of deep emotion and considerable piety.’ 
Concerning Schmidt, the elder Muhlenberg had said, “In the 
pulpit he proved himself a good preacher, but he had not salt 
enough in his intercourse with the people.’” Helmuth, at first, 
was favorable to the introduction of English services. As the 
controversy developed, he tried to remain neutral but eventually 
his sympathies were on the side of the German party. -Schmidt, 
who was never on good terms with Peter Muhlenberg, nor for 
that matter with any of the Muhlenbergs, opposed the move 
for a third pastor, for he felt that it was simply a plan on the 
General’s part to force him out of the ministry of the church. 
As a result, Schmidt placed himself at the head of the German 
forces opposed to Muhlenberg, and eventually outwitted him, 
although the victory did untold damage to the congregation. 
His son, Justice Jacob Smith, says of his father, “He was the 
one who directed every step the German party took... . ‘We 
must find Mr. Schmidt’s back door’ was a common saying.” 
As a result, the Germans had a majority of the votes cast at the 
election of the fourteenth. To follow up the victory gained, 
the Germans perfected an organization known as “The Society 
for the Furtherance of the German Lutheran Congregation in 
and near Philadelphia.” Schmidt’s son, Jacob Smith, later 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, was its first 
secretary. Ina short time the Society numbered four hundred 
members. The life and soul of the Society was the reporting 
committee, the reports of which were written by Jacob Smith 
in English, and translated into German and altered by Schmidt 
as he saw fit. 


In the election of 1804 the German party won by eight 
votes. In the election of 1805 the Germans again won by a 
small majority. The greatest disaster to the English party in 
this election was the defeat of Peter Muhlenberg as president 
of the corporation. An appeal was sent out by the German 
group signed by thirteen members of the corporation and the 
two pastors. The argument of the appeal is legal. The con- 


9 MSS. Helmuth’s Diary, in the archives of the Krauth Library, Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary, Philadelphia, 

10 William J. Mann, Life and Times of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, Philadelphia, 
Pa., 1887, p. 406. 

11 MSS. Life of John Schmidt, written by his son, Justice Jacob Smith, 1825, p. 
106. In the archives of the Krauth Library. 
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stitution and charter speak of a German congregation. When 
the corner-stone was laid in 1766, Dr. Wrangel, the Swedish 
provost, declared it was laid for a German church. The writer 
of the document continued, “Those who have not made use of 
the ‘lovely opportunities’ to learn German have a heavy responsi- 
bility upon their conscience, and must themselves take the blame, 
yes, will need some day to answer before God.” 


The culmination of the difficulties in this congregation came 
with the election of January 6, 1806, when nearly 1400 votes 
were cast, and the English were defeated by 130 votes. Dis- 
orders were frequent during the day. Each side had made 
special efforts, as each side realized that this was the crucial 
election. The English were very bitter over the defeat. They 
felt that they were the ones who had built the two large and 
beautiful churches of the congregation, and they disliked leav- 
ing and turning the churches over to the Germans, many of 
whom were recent immigrants, and most of whom moved in 
an entirely different social circle from themselves. Efforts for 
a peaceful settlement, which included a separation of the con- 
gregation with one church edifice going to the Germans and 
the other to the English, came to naught.** The result was the 
formation of St. John’s Church, which received a charter from 
the state legislature on February 1, 1808." 


Somewhat later another illustration of the lengths to which 
a group would go to defeat those who desired services in the 
language of the country, is furnished by a second outbreak in 
St. Michael’s and Zion Church in 1815. A new generation had 
come along and a number of the men who had most bitterly op- 
posed English services back in the days of General Muhlenberg, 
were now clamoring for services in the language of the country, 
because their children were unable to understand German ser- 
mons. Immigration from Germany had increased about 1810, 
with the result that St. Michael’s and Zion congregation con- 


12 Gegen:Vorstellung an die gesammten Glieder der Deutsch Evangelisch: Lutheris 
schen Gemeine in und bey Philadelphia, 1805. 

13 Address, of the Committee, appointed by a large number of members of the 
German Lutheran Congregation in Philadelphia, to the corporation of the same: 
with their answer, Philadelphia, 1805, p. 20. 

14 MSS. Records of St. John’s English Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, p. 4. 
‘*An Act of Incorporation, and Fundamental Rules of the Church Government 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Congregation of St. John’s Church, in the city and 
vicinity of Philadelphia.’’ 
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tinued to show strength in spite of the organization of St. John’s 
Church. In 1807, the mother church reported 927 members, 
and from 1808 to 1812, 1000 members. The first decline came 
in 1813 when 850 were reported. In 1814 there were 839 mem- 
bers. In 1808, 83 young people became members by confirma- 
tion, and only 41 in 1814. Something had happened. It was 
a time of renewed life in the newly established republic and in 
the English speaking churches, but St. Michael’s and Zion 
was losing members. Dr. Helmuth was still pastor and asso- 
ciated with him was Dr. F. D. Schaeffer. All services were in 
German, and no provision was made for the young people who 
spoke English only. 


A petition was sent to the corporation requesting services 
in English. When the corporation received this appeal, it also 
received another signed by 125 members who opposed English 
services. This latter petition read in part, ‘““We declare our- 
selves to be Germans, and to be for the Germans.” It also said 
that no English sermon “may or dare be preached.”’ The cor- 
poration took no action on either petition, but that the situation 
was becoming serious is indicated in a petition of October 6, 
1815, signed by nearly 200 men, 21 of whom were unable to 
sign their names and therefore made their X upon the paper. 
This petition formed the basis of a conspiracy action the fol- 
lowing year on the part of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
against the German leaders. Especially important is this para- 
graph, “We declare ourselves briefly by this opportunity, and 
only aver to an honorable corporation, (that we are determined, 
as we have also firmly bound ourselves before God, and solemn- 
ly to each other) to defend with our bodies and lives, our Ger- 
man divine worship against every attack, and to oppose with 
all our power, the introduction of a strange language into our 
churches.” This petition was answered by a document of the 
English party which showed that other denominations, especial- 
ly the Episcopal, were enjoying a rapid growth, whereas in the 
Lutheran church, “the strongest marks of decay,” due to the 
fact that the gospel was not proclaimed in the language of the 
country, had set in. “In consequence of the endeavor in this 
country to inculcate the Lutheran doctrines in the German lan- 





15 Trial of Frederick Eberle and Others, taken in shorthand by James Carson, 
Philadelphia, 817, p. 216. 
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guage alone, the Lutheran worship and tenets have declined with 
the German language.’’”* 


The climax came at the election of January 6, 1816. Hel- 
muth favored the Germans, but Schaeffer was inclined to look 
with favor upon the introduction of English services. An in- 
teresting factor in the election was the close blood and marriage 
relationships of the various English leaders with one another, 
and of the German leaders with one another. The voting con- 
tinued all day and disorders were frequent. The final result 
was 540 votes for the German party, and 230 for the English. 
The disorders of the election led to arrests, and the cause of 
the disorders was brought to the attention of Jared Ingersoll, 
the attorney-general of Pennsylvania, who secured a copy of the 
conspiracy petition. 


As a result, in March, 1816, 59 men who had signed the 
German petition were indicted for “unlawfully and wickedly 
combining, conspiring and confederating together to acquire 
for themselves unjust and illegal authority and power in the 
said congregation; and to distress, oppress and aggrieve the 
peaceful citizens of this commonwealth, also members of the 
said congregation, and to prevent them from the free, lawful 
and proper enjoyment of the rights and privileges thereof . . . 
[who] unjustly and unlawfully, and oppressively [did] con- 
spire, combine, confederate and agree together to prevent, by 
force and arms, the use of the English language in the worship 
of Almighty God, among the said congregation, and for that 
purpose did, then and there determine, and firmly bind them- 
selves before God, and solemnly to each other to defend with 
their bodies and lives, the German divine worship, and to oppose 
by every means, lawful and unlawful, the introduction of any 
other language in the churches . . . and each one of them, in 
pursuance of the said unlawful and oppressive conspiracy . . . 
at an election . . . did unlawfully and oppressively, and with 
force and violence, riotously and routously, make and raise. . . 
tumult, riot, and disturbance ...” As the signature of Fred- 
erick Eberle was the first on the petition, his name headed the 
list of the fifty-nine indicted.” 


16 Observations addressed to the Members of the German Lutheran congregation, 
in and near Philadelphia, upon the subject of preaching only German and the 
consequent decline of their conaregation, Philadelphia, 1815. 

17 Trial of Frederick Eberle, p. 218. 
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The prosecution traced the history of St. Michael’s and 
Zion, and showed how many of the younger generation 
understood no German and therefore had a right to wor- 
ship in their church in the language of the nation. It 
contended that “nut Leib und Leben” meant ‘with body and 
life,’ and was not simply an idiomatic phrase showing deep 
feeling, but implied that those who had signed the paper were 
willing to shed blood to keep English services out of the church- 
es. Much was made also of the fact that Mannhardt, who 
probably had written the petition, had said at a meeting of the 
German party that English preaching must be resisted by ‘‘bod- 
ily strength,” and had said to one member of the congregation 
that ‘blood must flow.” The prosecution stressed the fact 
that the liquor purchased by the Germans, and used at the 
election, produced an unusually large number of intoxicated 
men. Alderman Geyer testified that he had never seen so 
many men intoxicated on election day as there were on January 
6. Clearly, it was pointed out, the use of liquor on the part of 
the German party was bribery in one of its worst forms. 


The attorneys for the defendants insisted that the question 
of English services was not really a part of the trial, and 
denied that the English were ever molested in their meetings. 
There never was a conspiracy, and the so-called conspiracy doc- 
ument was simply a petition to the corporation. 


Judge Yeates, in his charge to the jury, declared that it was 
the duty of the jury to determine whether the defendants were 
guilty of conspiracy, and it was no part of their duty to deter- 
mine whether the use of the English language was helpful to 
the best interests of the church. If unlawful methods were 
used to deprive any members of the church of the right to meet, 
then the law was violated. “No religious tenet of the Lutheran 
congregation has been shown, confining the divine service of 
that church to the German language.” It was apparent, he 
said, that when Christian Mannhardt wrote, “mit Leib und 
Leben,’ he meant what he said. The defendants actually “had 
firmly bound themselves before God, and solemnly to each other, 
to defend with their bodies and their lives their German divine 
worship against every attack.” The verdict was: “Guilty.” 
In January, 1817, the Supreme Court refused a new trial. But 
Governor Snyder pardoned those who had been convicted. 
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On January 26, 1818, about a hundred men who desired 
English preaching met and organized “The Society for the 
Edification and Instruction in the English Language of the 
Youth of the German Evangelical Lutheran Congregation in 
and near the city of Philadelphia in the Evangelical Doctrines 
of the Lutheran Church.”** Various attempts to work out an 
agreement with the mother church failed, with the result that 
services were conducted in the Academy by Christian F. Cruse, 
an assistant professor at the University. In May, 1828, Dr. 
Charles Philip Krauth became pastor of this congregation, and 
the name “St. Matthew’s Church” is found for the first 
time in the new constitution, adopted in that year.’"? Thus was 
established the second English Lutheran church in Philadelphia. 


Not for thirty years did St. Michael’s and Zion regain 
the numerical strength it had in 1805, when there were 1000 
communicant members. In 1816 the number had dropped to 
686. The membership grew very slowly until in 1836 there 
were 1,036 members, but by that time St. John’s and St. Mat- 
thew’s were more prominent than the old congregation which 
recruited its strength through immigration. Interesting in this 
connection are the words of Luther, who in 1526 wrote in his 
“Deutsche Messe,’ “I have no regard for those who are so 
devoted to but one language, and despise all others, for I would 
like to educate youth and men, who might be of service to Christ 
and converse with men also in foreign lands, so that it might 
not be with us as with the Waldenses and Bohemians, who have 
so confined their faith to their own language that they cannot 
speak intelligently and clearly with one until he first learn the 
language. But the Holy Ghost did not so in the beginning. He 
did not wait until the whole world came to Jerusalem and learn- 
ed Hebrew, but He gave various tongues for the ministry of 
the Word, that the apostles might speak whithersoever they 
went.” 


In the smaller cities, and the rural communities of Penn- 
sylvania, the language problem was not nearly sg acute as in 
Philadelphia. The young people in the towns were not angliciz- 


18 MSS. Minute Book of St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, 1818-1823, 





es 
19 MSS. Record of Baptisms of St. Matthew’s Church. 
20 Luther’s Works. Otto Clemen Edition, Bonn, 1913, Vol. III, p. 296. 
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ed so rapidly as in the larger city, nor were there as many im- 
migrants as were found in the Philadelphia church. It was 
easier for the people living in the towns and rural districts to 
continue speaking German, or Pennsylvania German, and the 
children were less thrown in contact with those who spoke Eng- 
lish, than was true in the city. Consequently the transition 
from the German to the English was much slower outside of 
Philadelphia. In most instances, too, it was peacefully ac- 
complished. When there was strife, it was not nearly so bitter 
as in Philadelphia. A study of all the available histories of 
the older congregations of eastern Pennsylvania, and of synod- 
ical and conference histories, shows that in most congregations 
the demand for services in the English language did not arise 
until a much later period than that covered by the present 
study.” Nevertheless, in certain cities and towns the language 
problem was a real one, and controversies followed, due to the 
determination on the German party, to whom the introduction 
of English services meant disloyalty to Lutheran doctrine. 


Germantown furnishes an interesting illustration of this. 
The first demand for English services in the old St. Michael’s 
Church, Germantown, founded in 1730, was made during the 
pastorate of John Frederick Schmidt, 1769-1786, who was later 
closely identified with the controversy over the language in St. 
Michael’s and Zion Church, Philadelphia. Schmidt was 
pastor at Germantown during the Revolutionary War. Toward 
the close of his ministry there he found it necessary to use Eng- 
lish in instructing and confirming some of the catechumens. 
This was opposed by the older members of the congregation, and 
since Schmidt sympathized with them, no real effort was made 
at this time to introduce English services. Not until the pas- 
torate of John C. Baker was this done. On January 1, 1813, 
it was determined that the morning service on every alternate 
Sunday was to be in English. Although there was considerable 
opposition on the part of the older members, Baker’s tact over- 
came it, and he had the confidence and affection of young and 
old. In 1822 the congregation decided that every two out of 
three services should be conducted in English. After 1828 
all morning services were in English, and the evening services 





21 The Lutheran Historical Society of Gettysburg and the Krauth Memorial Li- 
brary at Philadelphia have splendid collections of local, conference, and synod- 
ical histories. 
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in German. In 1846 S. M. Schmucker became the pastor of 
the congregation and from that time on all services in St. 
Michael’s were in English.” 


In the same year in which St. Michael’s was founded in 
Germantown, a Lutheran church was established in Lancaster. 
Very little is known of its early history. A parochial school 
was early established which was open to German, English, and 
Irish pupils. As early as 1784 English was used occasionally, 
although the custom at that time was to send those who desired 
ministerial acts in English to the Episcopal minister. The pastor 
of the church at that time was Dr. H. E. Muhlenberg, a son 
of the patriarch. In his journal he recorded, “Lancaster is 
greatly changed. In less than fifteen years English will be- 
come necessary in the German church. What shall I then 
do for the children I have baptized? I myself shall preach for 
them, or seek assistance in this particular elsewhere . . . I work- 
ed against the English as long as I could, but I cannot resist 
longer.” His successor, in 1815, was Dr. Christian L. F. En- 
dress who remained in charge until his death in 1827. Endress 
was a fluent speaker, both in English and German. It is im- 
possible to tell when regular English services were first intro- 
duced. The account book of the congregation has this item, 
“From the 4th of August, 1815, until April 14th, 1816, clear 
gain from the English preaching on Sunday evenings—$90.70.” 
At first English services were held every other Sunday after- 
noon, and then every Sunday evening. Strife developed in 
earnest in 1825, when a petition, signed by 134 men and 82 
women, requested that English services be conducted on alter- 
nate Sunday mornings. After a bitter struggle, the request 
was denied. During the continuance of the strife the congre- 
gation suffered severely. Out of a membership of 500, only 
62 communed on Pentecost, 1825. On October 9, only 32 came 
to the Lord’s Table. The annual income of the church dropped 
from $1,954.88 to $1,208.98. In 1827, 40 members left the 
Holy Trinity Church and established a German church, Zion’s. 
St. Michael’s and Zion’s, Philadelphia, made a donation of $250 
to the building fund of the German church. Occasionally Ger- 





22 S. A. Ziegenfuss, A Brief and Succinct History of Saint Michael’s Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Germantown, Pennsylvania, 1730-1905, Philadelphia, 1905, 
p. 26. 
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man services were still conducted in the Holy Trinity Church, 
until in 1853 the church became entirely English.” 


Zion Church, Harrisburg, was founded in 1795. In 1803 
John Dietrich Peterson, who came to America from Germany, 
became its pastor. From year to year there was an increased 
demand for English services. Peterson’s usefulness was lim- 
ited by his inability to speak English fluently, and he resigned 
in 1812. As his successor, the congregation called F. C. Schaef- 
fer, who later founded the Lutheran church of St. James in 
New York, thus establishing English Lutheranism in that city. 
Schaeffer preached in English and German with equal ease. 
One of his first acts was the institution of regular English ser- 
vices with the result that not only were the young people held 
by the church, but so many new members were added that in 
1815 a new church edifice was erected. By 1822 a large num- 
ber of the services was in English, and many English speaking 
residents of Harrisburg, though not members of the congrega- 
tion, attended services in Zion Church. The transition from 
German to English at Harrisburg was made without strife or 
friction of any kind.” 


A Lutheran church was established in York as early as 
1783, when John Stoever organized the “Evangelical Lutheran 
Congregation on the Codorus.” As early as 1796 instruction 
in the parochial school was in both English and German. Reg- 
ular English services were not introduced until 1820 when the 
pastor was Dr. J. G. Schmucker, who in 1812 and 1813 had 
written the appeals to the Germans in America. Under the in- 
fluence of his son, S. S. Schmucker, he had by 1820 become 
quite liberal regarding the use of English in worship. Services 
were conducted sometimes in English, and sometimes in Ger- 
man, and from the manner in which the sexton rang the church 
bell, the people knew whether the service on that day would 
be in English or in German. An assistant, whose work was 
entirely in English, was associated with the pastor in 1829, 





23 J. E. Whitteker, An Outline Historu of a Church: A Memorial of the One Hundred 
and Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of Trinity Lutheran Church, Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvanta, Lancaster, 1905, p. 10; Gottlob F. Krotel, Memorial Volume of the 
Evang. Lutheran Church of the Holy Trinity, Lancaster, Pa., Lancaster 1861, 
. 44, 

24 D. M. Gilbert, Centennial of Zion Lutheran Church, Harrisburg, Pa., Philadelphia, 
1896, 135; Theodore Emmanuel Schmauk, A History of the Lutheran Church 
in Pennsylvania from the Original Sources, Vol. I, Philadelphia, 1903, p. 426. 
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and his salary was paid not by the congregation, but by those 
who desired English services. Concerning this arrangement, 
Beale M. Schmucker, a careful scholar, says, “Unser Herr 
Gott und seine Gottesdienste were Hochdeutsch in the estimate 
of the official congregation, and if anybody was so foolish as to 
wish for anything else than German, he might pay for it.”” 
This arrangement continued until 1837. 


Language problems were unknown to St. John’s Church, 
Easton, where English services were conducted as early as the 
pastorate of Christian Streit, 1769-1779. As there was no Eng- 
lish speaking church in Easton until 1819, many non-Lutherans 
attended St. John’s, and Endress, who became its pastor in 
1808, was recognized as the spiritual guide for all citizens of 
the town. The church was bilingual until 1868, when the Ger- 
mans were peacefully dismissed to form a congregation of their 
own.”* 


It is impossible to tell when Trinity Church, Reading, was 
founded. The earliest records go back to 1751, although Luth- 
eran services were conducted as early as 1758. In 1803, Henry 
A. Muhlenberg, the eldest son of H. E. Muhlenberg of Lan- 
caster, was called as its pastor. The call specified “On the 
morning of three successive Sundays he shall preach in German, 
and on the fourth Sunday following, also in the morning, he 
shall have an English sermon.”’ As the population of Reading 
was predominantly German, the English services apparently 
were for the community, rather than for the members of the 
church. Wisdom was shown in this arrangement, for not until 
1814 was the Presbyterian church organized, and in 1825 the 
Episcopal church. In 1860 Trinity Church became entirely 
English.” 


On May 2, 1743, the corner-stone of the old Trappe church 
was laid. Henry M. Muhlenberg was its pastor. In addition 
to the German sermon, he also preached in English, “because 


25 Beale M. Schmucker, The Lutheran Church in York, Penn., Gettysburg, Pa., 1888, 
p. 49; Adam Stump and Henry Anstadt, History of the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Synod of West Pennsylvania of the United Lutheran Church in America, 
1825-1925, Chambersburg, Pa., 1925, p. 630. 

26 Franklin K. Fretz, Historical Sketch of St. John’s Lutheran Church, Easton, 
1915, p. 22. 

27 pie deg oy The History of Trinity Lutheran Church, Reading, Pa., Reading, 
1894, p. 121; Documentary History, p. 268. 
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many English persons were present.” In 1754 he wrote that 
“every other Sunday he preached in the morning in German 
and in the afternoon in English because there were rather more 
English than German inhabitants.” This congregation became 
entirely English in 1855 without any strife whatsoever.” 


It is apparent from this study that the problem of language 
was a real one in the Lutheran church in America from early 
times. 


28 J. W. Richards, Centenary Jubilee of the Ev. Lutheran Church of Augustus, 
Trappe, May 2, A. D. 1842; Sermon, The Fruitful Retrospect, Pottstown, Pa., 
1843, p. 14; Ernest T. Kretschman, The Old Trappe Church, Philadelphia, 1893, 
p. 28. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


GEORGE A. ROMOSER 


On July 9, 1936, the Rev. George A. Romoser, D.D., president of 
Concordia Collegiate Institute, Bronxville, N. Y., was called to his heaven- 
ly reward. 


Dr. Romoser was born in Baltimore, Maryland, in 1870. He was 
educated at Baltimore City College, John Hopkins University, and Con- 
cordia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. In 1930 he received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity from his Alma Mater, Concordia Seminary. 


During many years of service in the Lutheran Church Dr. Romoser 
served churches in Detroit and Cleveland, and was vice-president of his 
district. He was professor in and later president of Concordia College, Con- 
over, N.C. After three years in the chair of Greek at Concordia Institute, 
Bronxville, N. Y., he was elected its president. In this capacity he served 
for eighteen years, raising the institution to be a fully accredited high 
school and one of the first fully accredited junior colleges in New York 
state. 


Dr. Romoser was the author of numerous articles and tracts dealing 
with the Lutheran Church, as for example the article in Four Hundred 
Years, a commemorative volume, celebrating the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of the Lutheran Reformation. For fourteen years he was the editor 
of the Lutheran Witness, the official English organ of the Missouri Synod 
of the Lutheran Church. 


He passed away from a severe heart attack brought on by the very 
warm weather in July. Thus ended a life filled with the achievements of 


his aggressive character. 
W. H. Lvuecke. 


DANIEL DULANY ADDISON 


Daniel Dulany Addison was born in Wheeling, West Virginia, March 
11, 1863, the son of an Episcopal clergyman, the Reverend Thomas Graf- 
ton Addison, and his wife, Marie Eliason. He died in Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, March 27, 1936. He graduated from Union College, A.B., 1883, 
and from the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
B.D., 1886. Union College gave him the degree of D.D. in 1901, and the 
College of Liberia that of LL.D. in 1926. Liberia was, for many years, 
one of his especial interests and he was made Knight Commander of the 
Order of African Redemption by the government of Liberia in 1904. He 
was ordained deacon in the Episcopal Church in 1886, and priest in 1887. 
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For the first two years of his ministry he was assistant at Christ Church, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, then for six years rector of St. Peter’s Church, 
Beverly, Massachusetts. The rest of his life was spent at All Saints’ 
Church, Brookline, Massachusetts, which, under him, became one of the 
leading parishes in the Boston metropolitan area. He was rector for twen- 
ty-six years, 1894-1920, and rector honorarius from 1920 till his death. 


All of his publications were in the field of American church history. 
The Episcopalians, a short history of the Episcopal Church, appeared in 
The Story of the Churches series in 1904. The Clergy in American Life 
and Letters was published in 1900 in the Macmillan series, National 
Studies in American Letters. In this Dwight, Channing, Parker, Bush- 
nell, Beecher, and Brooks receive especially full treatment. Addison’s two 
earlier volumes will probably be of more permanent value to historians, 
being based on and reproducing a good deal of otherwise unpublished 
material. They are: Lucy Larcom, Life, Letters and Diary, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1894; and The Life and Times of Edward Bass, First Bishop of 
Massachusetts, Houghton Mifflin, 1897. In 1910 he read an able paper 
on “The Growth of the Layman’s Power in the Episcopal Church” before 
the American Society of Church History. It appears in Vol. III of the 
second series of the Papers of the Society. 


In 1889 he married Julia DeWolf Gibbs, who, with one daughter, 
Julia Dulany Addison, survives him. 
James A. Mutter. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


LES ORIGINES DE LA REFORME A GENEVE 
By Henri Naser. Genéve-Paris, 1936. viii, 504 pages. 


The Société d'Histoire et d’ Archéologie de Genéve, in honor of the 
four hundredth anniversary of the acceptance of the Reformation by the 
people of Geneva on May 21, 1536, committed to M. Naef the preparation 
of a commemorative volume. He has undertaken to relate the background 
and the beginnings of the Reformation with a thoroughness and imparti- 
ality hitherto unattained. The opening section of the first part deals with 
the territories and population, estimated in 1475 at 11,000 to 12,000 with- 
in, and 1700 to 2,000 without the enclosure. The constitutional chapter 
explains the complex relations between the duke, the bishop, the chapter, 
the councils, and the syndics. The view is erroneous which portrays the 
citizens as always straining at the leash of the bishop and the duke. On 
the contrary relations were generally harmonious and the problem is to 
account for the interventions of the Swiss. The initiative was theirs, when, 
after the defeat of Burgundy in 1477, the Confederates became interested 
in the occupant of the episcopal see of Geneva. The rift between the 
citizens and the duke did not go beyond occasionai friction until the in- 
discretion of Charles III, who in 1524 encroached upon the jurisdiction of 
the bishop. The people sided with their ecclesiastical prince. The follow- 
ing year the battle of Pavia threw the bishop and the duke together in 
common support of the emperor, whereas the people veered to France and 
her Swiss allies. 

The second part of the book deals with religion, morals, culture, art, 
education, and books. We learn that Catholic piety was by no means 
moribund in the opening decades of the sixteenth century. We read of 
attacks on the abuses of the indulgence system before Luther, and of 
sumptuary legislation before Calvin. There is a wealth of materia! 
on superstition, heresy, mendicancy, prostitution and clerical concubinage, 
and illegitimacy. Curiously enough there was no infanticide, because the 
law regarded as criminal not so much the having of a child as the evasion 
of responsibility for its upbringing. Art declined early in the sixteenth 
century because of the decadence of the house of Savoie. Education was 
turbulent through association with politics. Printing steadily improved, 
but Geneva, lacking a university, was more interested in works of edifi- 
cation and diversion than in the classics and the Fathers. 

The third part deals with humanism and Luther, commencing with an 
extensive account of Agrippa of Nettesheim and Lambert of Avignon. 
The former was very favorably inclined to Luther and the latter eventually 
embraced the Reform, but to regard his preaching in this period as Pro- 
testant is to forget that to “annoncer l’Evangile” did not involve a desire 
to break with Rome. The next section describes the religious situation in 
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Fribourg, Berne, and Lausanne. The last chapter takes up the first 
symptoms of the Reform at Geneva with excerpts from the initial literary 
attacks on Rome. 


All in all this is a grand piece of work, supplied with abundant illus- 
trations, an extensive bibliography and a detailed table of contents, but no 
index. 


Yale Divinity School, Roland H. Bainton. 


MISTICI DEL DUECENTO E DEL TRECENTO 


3y Arrico Levasti. Milano-Roma, 1935. 1025 pages. 


In this anthology Levasti has provided us with a panorama of Italian 
mysticism throughout two centuries. In some respects the limits are very 
precisely determined. Only those works are included of which Italian or- 
iginals or translations were in existence during these centuries. By this 
rule the Arbor l’itae Crucifixae of Ubertino da Casale and the /itnerarium 
Mentis in Dominum of St. Bonaventura are excluded, though he is rep- 
resented by other works. The rule that only prose shall appear excludes 
the Laude of Jacopone da Todi, though some of his prose is given. Dante 
is eliminated entirely. The chronological terminus excludes the works of 
St. Bernardino of Siena. On the other hand the conception of mysticism 
is very broad. No strict definition would have admitted the De Contemptu 
Mundi of Innocent III, or the Historia Tribulationum of Angelo da 
Clareno. 


The collection is divided roughly into two sections, the first Fran- 
ciscan, the second Dominican. The first includes St. Francis, Frate 
Egidio, Jacopone da Todi, Giacomo da Milano, Beata Angela da Foligno, 
Beato Giovanni della Verna, Ugo Panziera and Angelo da Clareno. The 
only well known figure in the second half is St. Caterina da Siena. 

This is no mere clipping from works already in print. In some in- 
stances the Italian translations of the work in question has never been 
published and in every instance the editor has gone directly to the manu- 
scripts, and, if the work existed also in Latin, has made careful compari- 
son. All references are located in critical notes, and a brief sketch is given 
of the life and work of each author. 

The introduction is a survey of the mysticism of two centuries, and, 
since the finest examples are Franciscan, the account becomes of necessity 
a study of the mysticism of the Poverello and his sons. The editor is 
equipped to compare the work of each author with his other writings, as 
well as with the mystics of other lands. And, what is better, the editor 
has himself a feeling for the heights and the depths of the mystic life and 
can describe the vertigoes of ecstasy and the raptures of love in such fashion 
as to make it clear that erudition need not extinguish the spirit of the 
Poverello. 

A doubt arose in my mind at only one point with regard to the pro- 
priety of the selection. In the case of the Historia Tribulationum of 
Angelo da Clareno selections have been taken from the first two books 
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which Father Ehrle did not think sufficiently important from the his- 
torical point of view to warrant publication, since drawn from a number 
of known historical sources, whereas the later books rest on Clareno’s own 
experience. Nor is there any passage in the earlier parts so moving as the 
description of the appeal of the zealots to John XXII. On the other hand 
the earlier portions, if less valuable as history, may be better for the illus- 
tration of mysticism. 

A problem for further study suggests itself as a result of reading this 
collection, namely the place of the idea of deificatio in Italian and German 
mysticism. The theme is not absent in the Franciscans of Italy, but the 
personalism necessitated by the relation of the lover and the beloved always 
stands in the way of the complete loss of the believer in God, whereas the 
Dominican mysticism of Germany, taking its rise from Eckhart, was more 
monistic and gave to Vergottung a deeper metaphysical turn. 

An interesting link is supplied in the history of thought when Levasti 
points out the anticipation of Leibnitz in these Franciscan mvstics. 
Bertrand-Barraud in his Les Idées Philosophiques de Bernardin Ochin, 
de Sienne (Paris, 1924), had already pointed out similar anticipations in 
Bernardino Ochino, and what is more had demonstrated that Leibnitz 
knew him. Now it appears that both are directly in the Franciscan tradi- 
tion. 


Yale Divinity School. Roland H. Bainton. 


RELIGION ON THE AMERICAN FRONTIER: Vol. II], THE PRES- 
BYTERIANS, 1783-1840. 


A COLLECTION OF SOURCE MATERIALS 


By Wittram Warren Sweet. New York and London: Harper and 
Brothers, 1936. xii, 939 pages. $3.50. 


Professor Sweet has enriched another American church with a com- 
petently edited body of documents necessary for the study of its history. 
Presbyterians are indebted to a member of another communion for what 
they have not done for themselves. 

The scope of the book is limited, but this is in keeping with the char- 
acter of the series, and the period was formative for the denomination. 
The five chapters of one hundred and twenty-five pages which are de- 
signed to elicit the significance of the source materials constitute an ex- 
cellent short history of the Presbyterian Church in the period. It brings 
into relief some features not sufficiently treated by denominational his- 
torians. Thus Professor Sweet gives convincing reasons why the Presby- 
terians did not realize the promise of their position at the close of the 
Revolution—the policy of the early missionaries of looking for Presby- 
terians instead of seeking everybody, the lack of adequately prepared min- 
isters. the “rigidity” of both creed and polity, hampering frontier work, 
the divisions caused by doctrinal controversy. In a small compass he 
masses evidence for the “cultural and educational influence” of Presby- 
terianism. He gives the most balanced and best informed account which 
we have of the causes of the division of 1837, using the recently acquired 
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knowledge of the anti-slavery activity of Theodore Weld to relate the 
slavery question to the church controversy. 


The source materials fill seven hundred and fifty pages. There is a 
list of ministers and churches in 1774 which has not hitherto been ac- 
cessible. There are large extracts from the minutes of the presbyteries 
of Transylvania and Cumberland and the Synod of Kentucky, illustrating 
the Cumberland and New Light schisms; selections from frontier sessional 
records, showing moral conditions among other things; extracts exhibiting 
the working of the Plan of Union; documents relating to education and 
missions to Indians; “American Home Missionary Society Correspond- 
ence”; letters and journals of frontier ministers; extracts from the papers 
of Joshua L. Wilson of Cincinnati; two “frontier Presbyterian autobio- 
graphies” ; documents of the 1837 division and the preceding controversy. 
Many footnotes add to the value of these materials. The bibliography of 
thirty pages is an important contribution to the study of Presbyterian his- 
tory, as are the four maps showing churches and presbyteries of various 
regions. In two ways this collection seems rather out of balance. The dis- 
proportionate amount of material from the south and southwest would 
create the impression that Presbyterianism was largely an affair of the 
country south of the Ohio. Of the documents on the 1837 schism nine are 
of Old School character and two of New School. Since the division was 
not far from equal, this is overweighting. There might have been extracts 
from the utterances of the New School convention of 1937 at Auburn 
and from the many statements of New School synods and presbyteries. 
Nevertheless, no body of documents exists comparable to this in the light 
thrown on Presbyterian history. 


In his introduction Professor Sweet follows Gillett in attributing to 
President Nott of Union College a large share in the origin of the Plan of 
Union of 1801. It seems clear that Gillett misunderstood a letter which 
Dr. Nott wrote in extreme old age, long after the events; furthermore 
positive evidence for the view of the history which he constructed on this 
basis is lacking. The statement in a footnote on p. 100 that after the adop- 
tion of the Plan of Union by the General Assembly and the Connecticut 
General Association “a similar agreement” was made with the Vermont 
Congregational Convention and another with the General Association of 
Massachusetts is open to question. There were two Presbyterian-Con- 
gregational agreements. One was the “Plan of Union” of 1801, provid- 
ing for joint missionary work and church organization. The other was 
the “Plan of Union and Correspondence,” providing for reciprocal dele- 
gates in the General Assembly and the Congregational associations. The 
distinction is drawn in a document in this book, on p. 839. Arrangements 
for delegates were made between the General Assembly and the Congre- 
gational organizations of Connecticut, Vermont, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Maine. But as for the Plan of Union of 1801, when the 
General Assembly of 1837 and the Albany Congregational Convention of 
1852 withdrew from it, they spoke of it as an agreement between the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Connecticut Association, without reference to other 
states. These are small matters in a book remarkable for accuracy. 


Auburn Theological Seminary Robert Hastings Nichols 
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RELIGION IN THE VICTORIAN ERA 


By L. Ettiotr Binns. London: Lutterworth Press, 1936. 511 pages. 


Dr. Elliott Binns himself traces the genesis of this volume to a thirst 
for biography which he “set up” in youth and which, he says, has proved 
insatiable; “There is hardly a biography of any prominent figure of the 
last century, in the ecclesiastical sphere at least, which I have not read.” 
Out of such reading he has made this book, but it is far more than the 
engaging outcome of an “insatiable thirst” for biography. It is the product 
of a tireless industry, a systematic way of storing material, an extraordin- 
ary retentive memory (I should surmise) and a sure eye for the high 
spots in a book or on a page. One would guess (an English author of a 
catholic spirit will forgive an American his colloquial “guess”) his biog- 
raphies and autobiographies—the accumulation of delightful years—to be 
much marked and always with an almost uncanny touch. 


Also there is system of a most clever kind and a faculty for the or- 
ganization in manageable form of a material which in less adept hands 
would have issued in “star-dust” (a Victorian conceit) confusion. Add to 
this an equally sure feeling for dominant trends, a gift for condensation 
without getting the natural juices out, a rare gift for fairness—“Each 
spokesman has been allowed to present his own case”—a gracious spirit, 
a clear flowing style, gentle but penetrating moralizations, and a sense of 
humor, and the result is a sound, informing, inclusive and wholly delightful 
book. Any review of it which stops the reader of the review just here 
and starts him out to get a copy will have accomplished the purpose and 
earned the gratitude of the author. his publishers and the reader—which is 
all any review can do and more than too many of them manage. It would 
also simplify any reviewer’s task. 


The author dates the Victorian era from the passing of the Reform 
Bill in 1832 to the Queen’s death in 1901, but the period can not be thus 
isolated. It must be approached through the pre-Victorian era and con- 
tinued in the issues of the post-Victorian era. Result: a body of material 
whose critical evaluation demands an erudition equal to the erudition which 
wrote the book. The chapter headings, twenty-five of them, include the 
England Victoria inherited, the earlier educational movements of her reign, 
first phases of the Oxford Movement, the renaissance of Romanism. the 
rise of Foreign Missions, the impact of science and critical history upon 
religion, the religiously arid middle period, the revival and deepening of 
religion, the second phase of the Oxford Movement, the emergence of so- 
cial problems, changing thought currents, the Press, Literature and Art, 
Worship, the new Secularism, the effort of the Church and its leaders to 
meet the full drive of the nineteenth century and the end of an epoch. 
The thirteen index pages, beginning with Abercrombie and ending with 
Zola, are really a recapitulation of the century and one could examine him- 
self for a degree in its history by checking his intelligence against them. 


Dr. Elliott Binns has kept this material always in hand, his handling is 
never arid, it has now and then a subdued passion which lends warmth to 
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passages and pages. Complete accuracy in treatment is probably too much 
to hope for in a book of such scope, but this reviewer has found nothing 
to question or quarrel with. One naturally compares it with the group of 
books which have within the last ten years dealt with American religious 
history during substantially the same period. (An expanded review in an 
American journal would probably take that line). The modifying or 
challenging forces have been the same on both sides of the Atlantic and the 
framework of all these studies is much the same. 


But there are significant differences. The two countries have had 
entirely different “frontiers.” The Established Church has dominated the 
English field and, above all, there has been a depth, wealth and solidity 
of content in the cultural life of England which America simply can not 
parallel. Our religious history is thin compared with theirs. On the other 
hand they have contributed nothing like our cults. Significantly, Amer- 
ica seems to have influenced the religious life of England through the 
work of D. L. Moody more than in any other way, though our bright 
technique is probably reflected in later phases of Free Church life. 


One outstanding characteristic of the Victorian Age the author thinks 
to have been its “procession of great men.” That, I think, the most 
mordant critic of the Era must allow. Our own time seems poor along- 
side the really august succession of names which the nineteenth century 
can proudly marshal—and this is not a _ hero-worship magnified by 
memory. It is an arresting fact. For all that the author thinks, the Vic- 
torian Era “produced few writers on religion and theology who will live.” 


The author’s faculty for telling quotation is one of his highlights; 
even his quietest pages so sparkle. For example: “My business,” said 
Pearson, (who built Truro Cathedral), “is to think what will bring people 
soonest to their knees.” ‘We have taken Naboth’s vineyard” (Frank 
Lenwood) “but nowadays we do not kill Naboth; Ahab needs his labor.” 
“The modern ideal of a Bishop is of a man in a chronic state of prespira- 
tion” (Tait?) Cuddesdon College, whose staff included Liddon and Gore 
as Vice-principals, was said to “owe more to its Vices than its Principles.” 
“Destroy the Church of England, Sir,” said Charles Buller, “Why you 
must be mad! It is the only thing which stands between us and real relig- 
ion.” “The Evangelical Party,” said Pattison in 1863, “merely covers 
the ground with its ruins.” And if one wanted to document a thesis on the 
“Tmpenetrability of the Human Mind to Facts and Ideas,” he could 
find abundant material in the quoted reactions of some outstanding relig- 
ious leader or other to about everything which the century finally decided 
to accept as a commonplace. 


If any section should have been expanded it is the three or four pages 
which deal with Victorian achievement. The book really needs to finish 
it properly an evaluation of the issue of the whole movement. But perhaps 
that is as yet impossible. Elliott Binns’ curtain falls—as Victoria’s curtain 
fell—upon a pregnant disorder. 
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SEVEN BOOKS OF HISTORY AGAINST THE PAGANS— 
THE APOLOGY OF PAULUS OROSIUS 


Translated with Introduction and notes by Irvinc WoopwortH Ray- 
MOND. New York: Columbia University Press (Records of Civiliza- 
tion, No. XXVI), 1936. $4.50. 


The celebrated work here translated was the historical text book of 
medieval students. Though its later sections still have some historical 
value it is read today not mainly as history but as a record of what an 
educated priest of the early fifth century, and thousands after his time, 
held to be history. Professor Raymond’s condensed and scholarly intro- 
duction treats of the facts of the author’s life, of his historical philosophy 
and method, and, more briefly, of his medieval influence. Except for 
modern translations of Alfred the Great’s very free rendering of the 
History into Anglo-Saxon, this is its first appearance in English. 

Only a few years of Orosius’ life are known with any fulness. A 
Spaniard according to the terminology of his time, and notably Hispanic in 
sentiment, he was probably, according to Raymond, a native of Bracara 
in Portugal. He had become a cleric and a controversial writer before 
traveling to North Africa to form the acquaintance of Augustine. He 
later visited Jerome in Palestine, returning to Africa in 416. Two years 
later he disappears from recorded history. In the intervening period he 
had, at Augustine’s behest, produced his chief work. 

Augustine’s charge to him was that he should review the calamities 
and crimes that abounded in the history of the pagan world; and the com- 
mand was faithfully obeyed. The work may best be read as a companion 
volume to Augustine’s City of God, which was about half written when the 
Seven Books appeared. Orosius, by close attention to the atrocities of 
pagan government and society, was able to enforce the lesson that the 
Christianization of the Empire had been advantageous to humanity. He 
employed a wide range of sources, but, working rapidly, depended mainly 
upon late and defective authorities. His chronology is confused, and the 
apologetic motive dominates his selection and treatment of facts. Ray- 
mond notes that the style is alternately dull and vivid, and when it shows 
emotion often lacks clarity. 

It is not necessary to review for scholars the contents of the Seven 
Books in which myth, miracle, dreary detail and lurid incident mingle 
with moral reflection on the divine government of human affairs. The 
most charitable judgment will not make Orosius a capable historian. It 
should be remembered that he had no claim to a knowledge of historical 
literature before Augustine selected him to assemble historical ammunition 
against the pagans and that any just appreciation of pagan culture was 
excluded by the nature of his commission. Apart from the zeal and in- 
dustry which enabled the author to compile so ample a work out of un- 
familiar materials in a little more than a year, there is little reason to ap- 
plaud his performance. The fact that the work was received as history 
in the Middle Ages, carries with it a judgment, which need not be specified, 
upon the attainments of the medieval mind. 

Mr. Raymond, however, calls attention to a service rendered by 
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Orosius which has not been adequately recognized. His Christian view of 
the world enabled him to escape from the mere patriotism and provinciality 
that limit the outlook of most earlier historians. From this vantage point 
he was free to criticize the crimes against humanity that attended Roman 
imperialism both before and after the Empire’s adoption of Christianity. 
For him, says Raymond, “‘conquered as well as conquerors must be con- 
sidered. All people are God’s children.” This judgment, of course, ap- 
plies equally to Augustine, who amid the crash of the imperial structure 
visualized a universal humanity sharing alike in hope and peril and every- 
where subject to the government of God. It is this conviction that gives 
a quality of elevation to what is otherwise a travesty of history. Raymond 
has used W. Zangemeister’s text of 1889. The translator’s work is ad- 
mirably done. The book will prove an indispensable tool to students who 
seek to understand the medieval conceptions of historical science, and of 
the pagan past. 


University of Chicago. John T. McNeill. 


ROBERT GROSSETETE, THE DEFENDER OF OUR CHURCH 
AND OUR LIBERTIES. 


By B. C. Boutter. New York: Macmillan, 1936. vii, 151 pages. $2.25. 


The possessive pronoun in the subtitle of this book indicates its pur- 
pose and its limitations. It is written primarily for an Anglican public 
rather than for historical students. Grossetete is presented as the pro- 
tagonist of an ecclesiastical ideal for today, an ideal which in the author’s 
view was revived after long eclipse in the Oxford Movement. There is 
undoubtedly something to justify this approach. Indeed, Anglicans have 
been surprisingly slow to capitalize the memory of the teacher, ecclesiastic, 
and constructive reformer who was perhaps the greatest Englishman of the 
thirteenth century. And if Mr. Boulter is a little too insistent in demand- 
ing admiration for his hero, it is to be admitted that he is dealing with one 
of the most irreproachable as well as one of the most gifted of medieval 
men. The resemblance of his principles to those of the Tractarians lies in 
a common assertion of the rights and liberties of the church and the 
authority of the episcopate. In his emphasis on scripture and in his 
scientific interests he stood on other ground than that taken by modern 
High Churchmen. It is significant that Grossetete has never been more 
highly praised than by Roger Bacon and John Wycelif. 

In twenty-one short chapters Mr. Boulter sketches the career and de- 
lineates the character of Grossetete. Except for occasional references to 
the criticisms of Mathew Paris there is little to suggest the sources that 
have been employed. The best known modern authors of works on Gros- 
setete are referred to only in a casual paragraph. The author shows no 
knowledge of the recent studies of the American scholar, S. H. Thomson. 
Though F. S. Stevenson’s biography (1889) is already antiquated, the pres- 
ent volume does not sunersede it. But the student to whom Grossetete is 
only a name can hardly do better than to peruse this simple and well- 
informed account of his life of high endeavor. 
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While Grossetete’s scholarship is highly rated by the author, it is not 
closely analyzed or carefully related to the learning of the age. The in- 
fluence exerted by him upon the Franciscans is fully appreciated, but the 
ultimate significance of this contribution to Franciscan education in the 
development of a Franciscan opposition party in the medieval church 
is not sufficiently realized. Nor does Mr. Boulter quite come to the 
point of explaining the motives that prevented the papal canonization of 
the man whom Englishmen for generations habitually called “Saint Rob- 
ert.” He justly holds that Grossetete “represented the balance between 
informed patriotism and healthy internationalism which is of the essence 
of Catholicism.” But Catholicism of this type was not quite satisfactory 
either to Innocent IV or to his successors. It led Grossetete, in fact, into 
frequent opposition to both the king and the pope. In his relations with 
Simon de Montfort, whom he both inspired and restrained, in his condi- 
tional loyalty and occasional resistance to the feeble Henry ITI, in his often 
bold and eloquent protests against the rapacity of Roman agents, and in 
his constant insistence upon clerical discipline and reform, Grossetete was 
the indomitable champion of the liberty, order and well-being of the church 
of England. Through sheer force of mind and purpose the bishop of 
Lincoln rather than the archbishop of Canterbury appeared at times, to be 
in reality the ecclesiastical head of the nation. Comparing Grossetete 
to Colet and Pusey in the effort to maintain the unity of the church, Mr. 
Boulter concludes: “In the end he failed, but it was a glorious failure.” 
The book is illustrated by four excellent pen drawings of architectural 
items by the author. 


University of Chicago. John T. McNeill. 


BEDE, HIS LIFE, TIMES AND WRITINGS 


Edited by A. Hamitton Tuompson. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1935. 277 pages. $5.00. 


This collection of essays, published just after the ceremonies com- 
memorating the twelfth centenary of Bede’s death, comes as a fitting trib- 
ute from scholars who are, with one possible exception, as truly heirs of 
the rich tradition of English historiography founded by the Northumbrian 
monk as was William of Malmesbury when just eight centuries ago he 
acknowledged his indebtedness to his greatest predecessor. The book en- 
joys an advantage over the conventional Festschrift, which it resembles 
so much in spirit, in the unity which has been achieved by devoting all the 
essays to Bede and the age which produced him; the overlapping inevitable 
in a co-operative work has been mimimized by the careful planning of the 
editor. 


Bede’s was a full life, but if we consider it apart from his scholarly 
productions, there is little to relate. An early conversion; an existence 
devoted to learning, to teaching, to writing, and to the usual cenobitical 
duties; a few short journeys; and an edifying death—-these are the only 
“events” of a very busy career. Hence the establishment of a proper 
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chronology and of an accurate canon of Bede’s writings has justifiably 
assumed in Professor Whitney’s article an importance which in a biog- 
raphy of a more active person might be considered disproportionate. 
Three essays treat, in successively narrowing circles, of Bede’s back- 
ground. Professor Watson ranges widely in space and time in describing 
the intellectual decline of Europe and the equivocal position of Christen- 
dom, retreating before a militant Islam in the south and hardly as yet 
launched on its victorious missionary campaigns in the north. Of more 
immediate interest is the editor’s account of how a generation before 
Bede’s time Northumbrian monasticism had emerged from the conflict be- 
tween Celtic and Roman ideas, with Benedictine houses under episcopal 
regulation superseding the looser system of abbot-bishops introduced by Irish 
missionaries. Drawing on archaeological as well as on literary evidence, 
Sir Charles Peer has briefly traced the history and described the fabrics 
of the twin foundations of Monkwearmouth and Jarrow. 


Professor Levison has made clearer Bede’s importance as an historian 
by a consideration of his chronological and hagiographical works as well 
as of the more widely known Ecclesiastical History. Bede’s methods of 
research, of composition, of documentation, have all received attention, and 
the important question of his critical faculties, begun here, is continued in 
Mr. Colgrave’s article on the miracle stories. Bede’s historical works— 
except the Gesta « 
useless or casual sort which lends charm to Irish hagiography, and for 
many of them the author cites evidence which we should readily accept 
for ordinary events: it was Bede's age, not his own credulity, which 
sponsored these tales, and when in 1225 Honorius III could caution Stephen 
l_angton about Bede’s stories, we can feel that a more critical age has 


dawned. 





It is satisfying to find so full and competent a treatment as Professor 
Jenkins’ of the theological works of a man who, however much posterity 
may have claimed as a historian, regarded his exegetical works as of more 
moment. Though we are told that Bede contributed nothing original to 
biblical or theological scholarship, we learn what we might have suspected 
but could only with difficulty ascertain in the present unedited state of 
his theological works—that Rede accomplished conscientiously and effec- 
tively his self-imposed task of transmitting patristic ideas to a less learned 
age, and that modestly and with due acknowledgement of his sources. Dr. 
James has confined his study of the MSS. of Bede to the historical works ; 
the wide provenience and the very number of these attest to the Northum- 
brian’s popularity in the Middle Ages. Professor Laistner’s reconstruc- 
tion, from internal evidence, of the content of the libraries utilized by Bede 
gives some idea of the classical and ecclesiastical books available in 
Northumbria before Alcuin’s time. A selective bibliography in addition 
to the specialized references in footnotes, and an excellent index help make 
the book a worthy and convenient companion to Plummer’s great edition 
of Bede’s historical works published by the same press. 


The University of Chicago. James L. Cate. 
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VOLTAIRE AND JEAN MESLIER 


By Anprew R. Morenouse. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936. 
158 pages. $2.00. 


The series in which this work appears was initiated by Professor 
Normal L. Torrey’s Voltaire and the English Deists (1930), the most dis- 
criminating and comprehensive study of the latter and Voltaire’s indebted- 
ness to them, that has been made since Leslie Stephen. A suggestion of 
Torrey’s instigated the present study: “It would be interesting to know to 
what extent the deep note of sincerity, and the passionate hatred for Chris- 
tianity were due to the influence of this early French revolutionary.” So 
we have two excellent and on the whole sympathetic treatments of French 
freethinking proceeding from Timothy Dwight’s University! Tempora 
mutantur ! 

It was a capital hint for a doctoral dissertation, and Dr. Morehouse, 
following it up, has given us an interesting, as well as a scholarly analysis, 
though one of necessity more limited in scope than Torrey’s. We get no 
such conspectus of French deism as Torrey gave us of the English field, 
nor of French atheism and materialism, either, where Jean Meslier really 
belonged. Even a brief sketch of these phenomena, as well as of Voltaire’s 
developing polemic against “the Infamy” would have given the work great- 
er general appeal and importance. But, save for a piquant chapter on the 
life of Meslier and the sardonic irony of his Testament, which was really 
a vindictive curse, spread over 366 octavo mss. pages, against the church 
and the faith whose altars he had been forced to serve, the work in hand 
consists of extremely erudite but laboriously academic cross references to 
the writings of Voltaire and Meslier, under the headings of Moral Argu- 
ment against Christianity, against the Miracles, the Prophecies, Christian 
Doctrines, the Gospels. 

Dr. Morehouse’s Conclusions (chapter X) are well urged: “Meslier 
was one of the first extremists that Voltaire used during the Ferney period 
if the evidence in his critical works is any criterion. Whether Voltaire com- 
posed the Extrait cannot be definitely stated but ... evidence points to his 
having done so. In the work of no other extremist, English or French, 
did he show such intense interest over so long a period of time. . . . His 
first complete attack on Christianity (Sermon des Cinquante) was taken 
almost word for word from Meslier’s Testament. Therein he found a 
source in his own language that covered the entire range of Deistic attack 
on revealed religion, a plan of campaign already made, with a wealth of 
details and examnles.”» Oddly enough, however, Voltaire, though he seems 
to have known Meslier’s Testament in one of the three original mss. or 
a fairly exact copy, as early as the seventeen forties, waited until 1762 be- 
fore he published the E-rtrait of it, at Geneva. 

On the other hand, Voltaire’s Extrait, by his interpolations, made Mes- 
lier out to be a Deist, though he was actually a mordant atheist, and 
dreamed, after a world holocaust of priests, kings, tyrants, and all supra- 
naturalism, of a natural, godless, ethical religion: “Point d’autre religion 
parmi vous que celle de la sagesse et de la probité des moeurs; celle de 
la franchise du coeur et de la generosité de lame.” (p. 68). Voltaire re- 
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garded the doctrine of a “Dieu vengeur, remunérateur” as necessary to 
keep the rabble in moral and civic order, hence he omitted Meslier’s oppo- 
site views from the Extrait he published. Again, Meslier believed that 
supranatural religion, with its presumptions of divine right, its bigotries 
and hypocrisies to be the main source of the world’s political, social, and 
economic evils; but Voltaire abbreviated these sections of the Testament 
to a few mild remarks about priestly extortions and cruel persecution. 
Meslier had not one good word to say about Jesus Christ, but very many 
bad ones; Voltaire tempered these aspersions considerably (p. 112), and 
Dr. Morehouse quotes interesting passages from the latter in which the 
ecclesiastical “charlatan” is differentiated from the “rural Socrates,” 
teaching the “natural” religion of piety and morality (“‘sers Dieu, sots 
juste’) of whom Voltaire wrote: “s'il est ainsi, je le prends pour mon seul 
maitre.” (p. 112). The reviewer, nevertheless, finds it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to reconcile all this with our author’s statements on page 114 con- 
cerning Voltaire’s “spirit of scorn and vituperation” against Jesus Christ, 
so that “no man before Voltaire except Woolston” (and Meslier?) “had 
let loose such a torrent of scorn.” The question needs further clarifica- 
tion. 

Dr. Morehouse closes his work, which is furnished with a capital 
bibliography of French freethought, with an attempted vindication of Vol- 
taire as a “theist”! (p. 141 on). But the interesting quotation from the 
Dictionnaire article on “Réligion” reveals him simply as a reverent Deist, 
a star-awed Newtonian, stopping short of any affirmation of a personal 
and providential relation of God the Father to the penitent and prayerful 
individual. There is a great difference here. Perhaps it accounts for the 
fact that in spite of the noble assault of Voltaire’s Ferney period upon the 
corruptions of ecclesiastical Christianity, the latter still flourishes. 


The Meadville Theological School. Charles Lyttle. 


EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION: IV, THE REFORMATION 


Edited by Epwarp Eyre. New York: Oxford University Press, 1936. 
754 pages. $5.50. 


This volume is a welcome addition ‘to the literature on the Reforma- 
tion, even though the contributions may be of unequal merit. The entire 
story of the Continental Reformation is from the pen of Professor L. 
Cristiani, well known for his writings on this period. His account is a fair 
statement from the Catholic point of view, the general attitude being much 
like that of Janssen, but on sounder basis. Little objection will be made 
by most scholars to his treatment of Luther and Calvin, although it must 
be admitted that it is somewhat sketchy. There are some serious omis- 
sions. (1) Not enough effort is made to set forth the humanist Catholic 
conception of reform. True, the preceding volume of the series does de- 
scribe it, and especially Erasmus; but surely there ought to have been 
added in this volume some resumé or discussion of it. (2) Not a word is 
said about the Sacramentarian movement which began in the Low Coun- 
tries just as Luther broke with the church. A copious literature has ap- 
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peared in Dutch on this subject and it is high time that writers on the 
Reformation acquaint themselves with this theme. (3) The Anabaptists 
receive inadequate consideration, only those of Switzerland being more or 
less sufficiently treated, while those of the Low Countries are totally 
ignored save for the quack, John of Leyden, and the extraordinary 
Munster episode. Further, the nature of the Calvinist revolt in the Low 
Countries against Philip II might have been given different treatment in 
the light of the work of Dutch scholars, especially Professor Geyl. One 
curious error appears on page 270 where “Holland” in the days of Philip 
II is taken to be equivalent to the present province of Holland and not the 
ancient country of Holland which was essentially what it had grown to be 
during the Middle Ages. The section (pp. 349-488) on the Reformation 
in England is from the pen of Professor F. M. Powicke, which should 
recommend itself to all. The author has, to quote his words, “dealt with 
one main theme, the development out of the old order of an ecclesiastical 
system which was regarded as an integral part of the structure of society. 
So far as I could, I have subdued the discussion of theory to the task of 
explaining practice. With the details of theological and liturgical contro- 
versy I have not been concerned; nor have I dwelt upon the ever present 
element of human tragedy (p. 487).” This makes his treatment an essay 
rathen than a systematic exposition, a statement which also applies to the 
next section on the Reformation in Scotland by Dr. W. E. Brown (pp.489- 
560). This is a thought provoking discussion which all should read in 
addition to other accounts treating the Scottish Reformation in a matter 
of fact way. The section on Ireland (pp. 561-629) by Christopher Hollis 
is a more detailed account of the miseries of that land during what the 
writer calls the “Reformation.” He has a keen sense of the wrongs visited 
upon the country which never wished to part from the faith of its fathers. 
The volume closes with an instructive discussion about persecution in the 
narre of religion (pp.661-724). but only twenty-four pages deal with the 
sixteenth century, the rest giving a summary of mediaeval repression. For 
the period of the Reformation it deals mostly with the Inquisition. On 
the whole, this volume is a distinct contribution to the literature of the 
period, but of moderate value to the specialist. There are few footnotes 
and the bibliographical references are scanty and in many cases entirely 
absent. 


University of Washington. Henry S. Lucas. 


THE MEDIEVAL MISSIONARY 


By James THayer Appison. New York and London: The International 
Missionary Council, 1936. 175 pages. $2.00 or &s. 


This is the second volume in the research series on the World Mission 
of Christianity, sponsored by the International Missionary Council, and 
edited by Dr. Latourette. Recent trends toward mass-movements in relig- 
ion, particularly in India, have stimulated a desire to know more about 
other group movements in Christian history. Mediaeval missions in 
Europe provide an excellent background for such a study. The materials 
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available have hitherto been scanty, and not altogether well done. Dr. 
Addison has met a distinct demand in this book. While the study is con- 
fined to Europe, it is arranged topically, rather than by countries as Dr. 
Robinson did in his very helpful volume, The Conversion of Europe. 

The education of the mediaeval missionaries was chiefly biblical. Their 
motives not only were the conversion of the heathen, but also a love of 
adventure and a desire for travel. Kings helped in three ways: by com- 
manding their own people to follow their lead in the Christian way ; some- 
times by strengthening other Christian groups of neighboring Christians 
who needed reenforcement; and by forcing subjugated peoples to become 
Christian as one condition of the conquest. Nearly all the missionaries 
were men, and all were monks. In most cases the life and work of the 
monasteries profoundly influenced their pagan neighbors for good. The 
popes were not as necessary to the work of evangelization as princes and 
monks, but in notable instances reenforced brave undertakings, cheered 
lagging enterprises, and by ecclesiastical promotions and favors added to 
the zeal of both monks and rulers. Where colonial expansion was carried 
on by warfare (as by the Teuton Knights) the enterprise was a distinct 
hindrance to the spread of essential Christianity. 

The message included the customary promise of heaven and threat 
of hell. It also set forth a religion more potent in miraculous powers in 
this life. Incidentally there were also promises of reenforcement of armies 
and able political powers. As the work progressed, there was the appeal 
to join the vast majority who were covering the world. Throughout, the 
progress, whether peaceful or by force, was a series of mass-conversions 
in the following of a leader whose right to decide in such matters was rec- 
ognized. Christianity, succeeding other tribal or state religions, naturally 
hecame a tribal or state affair. It could not well have been otherwise. 

The pages of the book are not burdened with excessive notes of docu- 
mentation. Helpful suggestions for further reading are supplied. The 
generous and carefully classified bibliography gives an idea of the labor 
which went into this volume, and beckons historical students to further re- 
search in this field. It is a work of rare scholarship on a timely theme. 


The Garrett Biblical Institute. W. D. Schermerhorn. 


THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND IN LOWER CANADA: 
ITS STRUGGLE FOR ESTABLISHMENT 


By W. Stanrorp Rem. Toronto: Presbyterian Publications, 1936. 192 
pages. 


From the cession of Canada by France in 1763, the intention of the 
Imperial Government was to establish by law the Church of England in the 
newly acquired colony, which in 1791 was divided into Lower Canada 
(now Quebec) and Upper Canada (now Ontario). The intention, which 
was not a new one in colonial policy, was set forth in instructions to gov- 
ernors, the Quebec Act of 1774, and the Canada (or Constitutional) Act of 
1791. The latter Act threw the onus of making provision for the establish- 
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ment of the Church of England upon the local legislatures, which failed to 
enact the necessary legislation. Nevertheless, the Church of England in 
both provinces enjoyed many of those privileges which we usually asso- 
ciate with an established church. However, there were sufficient cases 
where other denominations received similar privileges, to a lesser degree, 
to show that those of the Church of England were not exclusive. 

Mr. Reid describes the struggle of the Church of Scotland to gain 
privileges equal to those enjoyed by the Church of England in the fields 
of marriage, education, and registration of baptisms, marriages, and 
burials, as well as equal government grants, land endowments, and re- 
serves. His task was made difficult by the necessity of first outlining the 
position of the Church of England in these matters, for they were by no 
means clearly defined. This Mr. Reid has done so ably that his book 
might well have been entitled “The official position of the Churches of 
Scotland and England in Lower Canada.” His conclusion is that the Kirk 
did not achieve the position at which it aimed, which was co-establishment 
with the Church of England, and quite unintentially started the movement 
which led to the downfall of all thought of an established church in both 
Lower and Upper Canada. 


Department of Public Records and Archives of Ontario. James J. Talman. 


PROPHETS OF THE SOUL 


By Josepu M. M. Gray. New York: Abingdon Press. 267 pages. $2.00. 


Taking his cue from a quotation from Emerson, the author of this 
book gives us a series of biographical sketches intended to illustrate the 
prophetic succession in American Christianity. Dr. Gray is Chancellor of 
the American University of Washington, D. C., and has written a number 
of books having to do with religious themes. His latest work is an attempt 
to picture the evolution in American religious thought from the seventeenth 
century down to the present time. The first chapter deals with Cotton 
Mather and his associates in the Puritan Commonwealth. Later we learn 
about Jonathan Edwards and his dealings with the Deity; of George 
Whitefield and the Methodist itinerants; of William Ellery Channing, 
whom Mr. Gray styles a “theological Hamlet’; of Bushnell, the Heretic, 
and Phillips Brooks, the Prophet, and finally of George A. Gordon, th: 
Magnificent Rebel, and Washington Gladden, the interpreter of applied 
Christianity. Dr. Gray has a breezy reportorial style which doubtless 
comes down from his early experience as a journalist. This characteristic 
gives spice to his book and makes it interesting, whether one is especially 
concerned with theology or not. The general thesis of Dr. Gray appears 
to us to be scarcely subject to dispute. American theology has been shaped 
largely by its ministers, although perhaps not more than is true of religious 
thought in other countries. If the ministry does not lead in this field it is 
difficult to find authoritative voices anywheie else. We agree with the 
author of this book in his emphasis upon the significance of the prophetic 
office and the necessity for a virile and outspoken pulpit. There will be no 
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demand for a moratorium on preaching as long as we have ministers who 
can speak like the people whose biographies are contained in this volume. 

There are minor matters of detail where many readers will no doubt 
disagree with the author. In the very first chapter Dr. Gray makes a case 
for Cotton Mather and witch baiting in New England that will seem very 
dubious to many who are acquainted with the history. Some of us, at least, 
would prefer to avoid whitewashing a period which deserves to stand out as 
a horrible example for future generations. The Mathers were doubtless 
no worse than their age, but that is about the best that can be said of them. 
From our point of view social progress is more likely to be achieved by 
recalling the pit out of which we were dug, than by concealing the opening 
with leaves. The Salem witchcraft hysteria is capable of reincarnation, 
and the best way to avoid such ghastly performances is by keeping the 
record straight with regard to then. Dr. Gray has no especial enthusiasm 
for Ann Hutchinson or Roger Williams or any of the minor heretics. His 
picture of Channing is illuminating and so is his description of Horace 
3ushnell and the mighty ministry of Phillips Brooks. Of course, he is at 
his very best when he tells the story of the Methodist itinerants and the 
unsurpassed oratory of George Whitefield. For those who like the bio- 
graphical method of writing church history, and this includes practically 
all of us, Prophets of the Soul should prove both delightful and instruc- 
tive. 


Butler University. Frederick D. Kershner. 


A SHORT LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
ADAPTED FROM ST. BONAVENTURE 


By ANNE PritcHarp. London: Burns, Oates, & Washbourne, Ltd., 1936. 
78 pages. 2/6. 


This little book is an edifying popularization of Bonaventure’s stylized 
legend. Miss Pritchard is not concerned with a critical evaluation of the 
“official” biography. She modernizes the account without supplying notes 
or guide to its discriminating appreciation. In her lucid, free-moving para- 
phrase Bonaventure’s “pious homily” is shorn of “its many digressions 
and its archaic style” (p. 5). Francis’ poverty, idealism, and his gospe] 
spontaneity emerge from the near obscurity of Bonaventure’s plethoric 
exposition. As in the original legend, Francis remains quite acceptable to 
institutional Catholicism. Miss Pritchard’s selection of materials, drawn 
chapter by chapter from the seraphic doctor, is such however, as to make 
that institutionalism secondary to the more charming expression of the 
Franciscan genius. 

There are times when the attempt at compression results in a con- 
fusion of the desired sense. We read (pp. 37-38) : “This poverty I would 
not abandon for one brief hour.” But this scarcely conveys the full mean- 
ing of the original passage. Miss Salter’s translation, so much admired 
by the author (p. 6), reads: “This royal dignity [of poverty] .... 1am not 
minded to abandon for a fee of deceptive riches lent unto you for an hour.” 
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In the main, however, the legend profits by Miss Pritchard’s conden- 
sation. Francis loses nothing of his saintliness and, at the same time, re- 
gains a human appeal almost lost in Bonaventure’s saintly verbiage. 

The book may be expected to stimulate the interest and to foster the 
devotion of many who accept uncritically the matter of Bonaventure’s 
recital but who find it exceedingly dull reading. This little account with 
its homely illustrations may even lead some readers to Bonaventure’s un- 
abridged version. That no contribution to scholarship is made or at- 
tempted goes without saying. 


McPherson College. Ray C. Petry. 


HISTORY OF METHODISM IN KENTUCKY 


voL. 1, FRom 1783 to 1820 
3y W. E. Arnotp. Herald Press, 1935. 423 pages. 


This is a descriptive history of the beginnings and early triumphs of 
Methodism in Kentucky. It seeks “to get before the present generation 
an account of the heroic men and thrilling events of early Methodism in 
this State” (Preface, p. i). The author acknowledges his special indebted- 
ness to Rev. Albert H. Redford’s History of Methodism in Kentucky down 
to 1844 and also to Dr. W. W. Sweet’s Rise of Methodism in the West. 
He had access to additional source materials such as General Conference 
Journals, General Minutes of the Conferences, diaries of pioneer circuit 
riders, biographies, magazine articles, files of old church papers, etc. 

The annalistic format was used, resulting in repetition and overlap- 
ping, but it was, perhaps, the most convenient for one following the Gen- 
eral Conference records. The attempt to make men and events “live be- 
fore the minds of those who read” (Preface, p. 3) unnecessarily increases 
the amount of detail and lessens the amount of interpretation expected of 
modern historians. The author is a defender of Wesleyan doctrines, feel- 
ing that his forbears were “assailed by Calvinists, immersionists and anti- 
pedobaptists” (p. 165). However, the Methodist “emphasis has always 
been upon Christian experience and godly living” (p. 165), always 
“weeping over lost sinners and rejoicing over the saved” (p. 216). 

The omission of bibliography, citation of sources, careless typography 
and proof-reading, emphasis upon biography and leading families, con- 
spire to make this work an example of outmoded historiography. 

The College of the Bible, D. C. Troxel. 
Lexington, Ky. 


A CHURCH HISTORY CHART 


By Freperick A. ScuILttinc. Ann Arbor, Mich., 1936. 50c postpaid ; 
in lots of 100, 40c each. 


This is a lithographed chart, 514 feet long and 9 inches high. It is 
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divided lengthwise into four sections, the first dealing with the political 
development, the remaining three with ecclesiastical, literary, and theolog- 
ical items. The chart covers the period from the apostolic times to the 
twentieth century. It enables the student to visualize the stream of the 
history of the church by presenting the various constituent aspects in 
parallel sections. As such, it is undoubtedly of material aid to elementary 
students of church history, and an important help to them for review and 
memorizing purposes. 

Orders should be addressed by the author, at Walia Walla College, 
College Place, Washington. 


Chicago Theological Seminary. Matthew Spinka. 
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